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PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
His ideas are not necessarily those of THe Art 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased” compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Painted Jazz 


O'™ we have heard modern art called “jazz art,” the 
pictorial counterpart of those noises which issue inces- 
santly from our radios. I took this to be. a heedless, whole- 
sale dismissal, couched in none too subtle terms, until Sol 
Davidson told me about a cult of collectors who make a 
serious effort to procure jazz (and/or swing) recordings, 
converse in a lingo peculiar unto themselves as they salaam 
before the clarinet of one Sidney Bechet. It was a startling 
discovery, for most of these collectors are of the intellectual, 
or at least sophisticated, subdivision of man. Jazz isn’t just 
cacophony to them; it is “folk” music, expressing the tempo 
and nervous tension of America. They hint that Mr. Five-by- 
Five has moved from Lenox to Park Avenue. 

And now, at long last, it seems we have an artist-laureate 
of the jazz era. He is Stuart Davis, whose current exhibition 
of abstract paintings at the Downtown Gallery in New York 
was frankly opened with a “jam” session. Although Mr. 
Davis’ paintings have been a familiar sight in the exhibition 
galleries since the Armory Show, many last week realized 
for the first time how snugly they fit their time. The critics 
were quick to follow the lead given them by Edith Halpert, 
Downtown director. 

Wrote Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram: “Davis 
hoped that guests would see how the irregular geometrical 
shapes and piebald colors of his compositions . . . echo the 
thythms and tempo of swing music. And they do, too. There 
are the same two-dimensional quality, the same tangential 
patterning, the same quicksilver variations within a compact 
frame—and the same lack of anything in the least resembling 
emotional and intellectual depth.” However, New York Under 
Gaslight, reproduced last issue, made Miss Genauer “think 
rather more of George Gershwin than of swing.” 

Commented Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune: “If 
you feel the nervous spirit, the hectic movement which jazz 
and swing celebrate in modern music, you doubtless have 
sensed what Davis intends his pictures to convey.” 

This is all right with me. In so far as they honestly ex- 
press their time, Mr. Davis’ paintings are legitimate. My 
objection is having jazz confused with music—which, I sup- 
pose, is what conservatives say about modernism and art. 


Albany Drawing Annual 


7° LITTLE ATTENTION has been paid to drawings as draw- 
ings. Whenever they are exhibited they are usually in- 
tluded as a side show to the main event, something to be 
hung merely as a professional concession to the artists. Yet 
ere is a growing interest on the part of the general public 
in these intimate glimpses behind the brush and the chisel; 
More and more art lovers are searching out the finest in con- 
tmporary draftsmanship and forming collections. And no 
small amount of credit for this healthy awakening must go 
to John Davis Hatch, Jr., director. of the Albany Institute 
of History and Art. 
Long before he went to Albany, Jerry Hatch was widely 
mown as a discriminating and enthusiastic collector of Amer- 
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ican drawings. One of his first acts upon assuming director- 
ship of the Institute was to establish an annual exhibition of 
contemporary drawings, the only one in the U. S. devoted 
solely to the medium. Since the beginning, the Albany An- 
nual has been a success, attracting each successive year finer 
work from the nation’s studios. This year’s show, currently 
on view, is no exception despite the war. 

Especially for the collector of limited purse and serious 
interest, drawings provide an excellent outlet for the acquisi- 
tive sense (I have an A. S. Baylinson in my bedroom). 
They range in price from a few dollars to Grant Wood at 
$1,200, and in between there is plenty of room for one to 
hack his taste against the field with‘a good chance of winning. 

For other museums, it might be said that Albany points 
the way. For collectors: watch carefully the drawings of 
sculptors, for all good sculptors are good draftsmen. 


Flowers for the Living 

Pp" of the ceremonies attending the annual dinner of the 

American Artists Professional League, to be held at the 
Salmagundi Club Feb. 20, will be the awarding of League 
Medals of Honor to four men who have made distinguished 
contributions to American art—Herbert Adams, Edward B. 
Edwards, Charles Dana Gibson and Irving R. Wiles. It is 
one of the beliefs of the League that it is better to send the 
flowers while the recipient is still able to enjoy the gestures 
of our gratitude. 

In my opinion, it would be a fit tribute that same evening 
if some artist there would arise and present to the League a 
similar token of recognition for a job well done. For 15 long, 
hard years the League has fought the good fight for the gen- 
eral welfare of the American artist. Its success has been due 
to two things: the wholehearted codperation of its regional 
workers and the unselfish ideals of its National Executive 
Committee. Sometimes the officers have asked me to join 
them in a particular battle, and usually I have joined. Never 
have I been asked for a personal favor; never have I met a 
more selfless, a fairer group of artists. 


Bouguereau Boom? 


T MAY be too soon to tell, but from usually reliable sources 

come whisperings that there is a boom getting underway 
in the Bouguereau market. Several dealers have lately made 
discreet inquiries about the whereabouts of more Bouguereau 
bodies—following the startling success of the Nymphs and 
Satyr one-picture exhibition at Durand-Ruel, lent, some say, 
by Mr. Chester Dale, and publicized by urbane Frank Crown- 
inshield. Extravagantly popular in his day, largely declaimed 
until yesterday, Bouguereau may well be cast for a fashion- 
able come-back. We may be in serious need of just such a 
nostalgic tonic. 


Dear Boss— 
Ww" with times the way they are, we have sorely missed 


the once frequent comments from P. Lapis Lazuli, dis- 
tinguished artist and raconteur. Lapis is primarily a creature 
of vast good humor, and consequently we are pleased to pass 
on his first letter in many moons: 

“Dear Boss: Here in the defense factory I was rather 
amused to hear the Campbell Funeral Parlors had tried to 
buy from the Artists for Victory exhibition Ivan Le Lorraine 
Albright’s That Which I Should Have Done I Did Not Do 
(look in your Dec. 15 issue). My feeling is that even death 
is not worth that much money. If it is true what they say 
about the Army doctors not examining eyes any more, just 


counting them, my next letter may be postmarked North 
Africa.” 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


No Disagreement 
Sir: The inadequacy of written and 
spoken language in conveying aesthetic 
ideas may be the saboteur that causes 
many of our entanglements, I cannot dis- 
agree with any of the essential points 
brought out in your well written editorial 
(Feb. 1 issue). You and THE ArT DIGEST 
are doing much to bring about a creative- 
ly expressive American art. More power to 
you. 
—FRANK W. Apr'rrre, Head Prof. of 
Applied Art, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. 


Something to Sleep On 

Sir: I roll your DIcest up in my full 
field pack and take it along on Bivouac; 
it is not only good to have something 
along that reminds you of an art world 
existing in spite of the war. It’s more 
than that. I put it on the cold, cold 
ground and sleep on it. This one with 
Bouguereau on the cover will be the envy 
of the Battalion. 


—PvtT,. CHARLES CaGLE, Camp Meade 


A Beer on Cagle 

Sm: You have no idea how my stock’ 
soared in the Barracks after the Jan. 15 
issue of the Dicest. With the comment 
about my Haymakers, everyone from the 
top sergeant down is more respectful—and 
even Private Cagle bought me a beer the 
other night. 


—Pvt. KEITH WILLIAMS, Camp Meade 


Some Read It 

Sir: I have been enjoying my subscrip- 
tion to THE ART DIGEST very much. It 
would be surprising for you to know how 
many of my friends read and enjoy it. 
Some of the soldiers just look at the 
pictures, but many actually read it. 


—ScT, CHARLES E. PAxToN, 
Camp Williston 


Wanted: McCarter Letters 

Sm: The veteran artist, Henry Mc- 
Carter, died in Philadelphia on Nov. 20, 
1942, in his 79th year. His experience 
was a long one, starting under Eakins 
in Philadelphia, and then with Toulouse- 
Lautrec in Paris. He wrote superb letters. 
For many years he lived in New York, 
illustrating for Scribners and Century. 
I am desirous of contacting any indi- 
viduals who may have preserved some 
of his letters. 


—R. Sturcis INGERSOLL, 
1035 Land Title Bldg., Phila. 


Objects to Cover 
Sir: Your cover design is not in har- 
mony with your up-to-date contents, It 
is quite old-fashioned and quaint in ap- 
pearance. I mean especially the calligraphy 
of the title. 
—R. F. Piper, Department of 
Philosophy, Syracuse University. 


That Is What We Intend 
Sir: Please continue the impartial and 
unbiased policy of your publication. 


—WILLIAM MEyYEROWITZ, New York. 


First Line of Communication 
Sir: Please know that all here on the 
West Coast look to THE ART DIGEST as our 
first line of communication. 
—Rex Branot, Riverside, Calif. 


Helen Boswell; Business Manager, Edna Marsh; 
Circulation Manager. Marcia Hopkins. 


Entered as second class matter Oct. 15, 1930. 
at the post office in New York. N. Y., under 
the act of March 3, 1879. Subscriptions: United 
States, $3.00 per year; Canada, $3.40; Foreign, 
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Art Students League 
Sends Out S.OS. 


5 Eyes are turned on the Art Students 
League of New York this month, as this 
world-renowned co-operative art school 
puts on an anniversary show entitled 
"50 Years on 57th Street.” Paintings, 
sculpture and prints fill the entire 
ground floor of the American Fine Arts 
Society Building at 215 West 57th Street, 

3th the home of the 86-year-old institution 

for the last 50 years. Although the ex- 
hibits number 227, they are but a drop 
in the bucket to the teaching and learn- 
ing exchanged among tens of thousands 
“ of artists in these well-worn halls since 
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1893. 

5S Attention is also riveted on the.A.S.L. 
because it’s in trouble. 

rs ‘Twas enough bad news for one sea- 
son to have the 12-year-old Whitney Mu- 
seum suffer a stroke last month; now 
one of America’s greatest art schools is 
declared in waning health due to mal- 

Ni nutrition. 

/ORTH Unless the League can replace some 

T part of the 600 students lost this year 
to the armed forces or other war ser- 
vices, it may have to succumb, call cur- 

ERIES§ tains on the finest play of co-operative 

. 57 St.B effort ever seen among U. S. institu- 


tions of art. 

The League is not endowed. It be- 
came incorporated in 1878 and has for- 
ever after paid its costs through month- 
ly tuitions from, in normal times, about 
000 students. The modest class fees 
Me fave even so covered an annual opera- 

Mive budget of $140,000. Budget of a 

' hool of this design includes: instruc- 
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Water Front Number One: GEorGE BELLOWS 


tors and models (about half the cost), 
nominal rent: (the League owns the 
building), lights, janitor and porter ser- 
vice, heat and scholarships. 


Until 1932, the League always broke 
even. Depression year 1931 was a good 
year—one of the best—but it’s been 
hard going ever since. Year by year the 
budget has been cut (is now $75,000), 
but by the end of this May the rising 
tide of deficit will reach the all-high 
mark of $20,000. 

Stewart Klonis, 


president of the 


Ordnance Island, Bermuda: NILES SPENCER 
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League, states frankly that institutions 
and individuals, mindful of the worth 
of this school, will have to help now to 
preserve it. Confident of the vitality of 
the whole League plan, Mr. Klonis states 
that assistance will be needed only so 
long as the war lasts. 

And Gifford Beal, president of the 
League from 1916 to ’30, believes that 
everything is bound to come out right; 
anything else would be unthinkable. An 
idea so living cannot die for want of a 
practical plan. “I have the mad desire 
to shout from the housetops to the mul- 
titude,” Mr. Beal declared, “that here -is 
something worth saving.” 

Surveying the anniversary exhibition, 
it is brought home that nearly everyone 
of national importance in American art 
in the last half century, fine art or com- 
mercial, has been connected with the 
League at one time. The informality 
which pervades the classrooms carries 
into the management, and the League 
has never thought of capitalizing on its 
history. No national publicity campaigns 
tout the fact, for instance, that the 
student list includes Jacob Epstein, John 
Marin, Norman Rockwell, Sandy Cal- 
der, Charles Dana Gibson, Daniel Carter 
Beard, famous founder of the Boy Scouts 
of America and illustrator of many a 
book and article on outdoor life. 

Students are allowed to pick their 
own instructors and in recent years the 
most popular of these have been such 
oppositely intentioned artists as: Rob- 
ert Brackman, Arnold Blanch, George 
Bridgman, Jon Corbino, George Grosz, 
Morris Kantor, Kuniyoshi, William Mc- 
Nulty, William Palmer, Raphael Soyer, 

[Please turn to page 27] 
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The Old Valentine: HANANIAH HARARI 


Americans 1943: Realism & Magic Realism 


THE NEW SHOW at the Museum of 
Modern Art should forever silence those 
who claim that what’s the matter with 
artists nowadays is that they can’t draw, 
can’t finish a picture, are not learned 
in their craft like the old masters. 

But it will start a lot of new talk 
about other things the matter with 
them. For in fashioning an answer to 
the aforesaid accusation, the Modern has 
woven a fabric riddled with holes of 
vulnerability—in short, has made a bad 
botch of the whole affair. 

The show is called Realists and Magic 
Realists; it is also called Americans 
1943 and is a sequel to the Americans 
1942 show of the work of 18 artists 
outside the metropolitan area. Attempt- 
ing to walk two tight ropes at once, the 
Museum has fallen grotesquely between 
the two.: We think it’s because the re- 


Villa Rotunda: JOHN ATHERTON 


putedly agile acrobat had his eye, the 
while, on still a third rope. 


In spite of the fact there’s a tremen- 
dous lot of material in present day 
American painting which falls under 
the definitions arrived at for realism 
and magic realism, the museum col- 
lected not the best examples of “pre- 
cise representation and sharp focus” 
nor of “realistic technique employed 
by the painter to make plausible and 
convincing his improbable, dreamlike or 
fantastic visions” (Mr. Barr’s definition 
of magic). Instead, we suspect the mu- 
seum of choosing artists they wished to 
advance, then designing a suit of defini- 
tion for them which, if it fits one, can- 
not possibly fit the next. 

Pity of it is, such compromise with 
good faith may have irreparably dam- 
aged the health of what started out 











last year to be a survey of the arts ig 
the United States. The 1942 show wag. 
a courageous venture. It served to bring 
out such buried talents as those of Mor. 
ris Graves and Hyman Bloom; to give 
first full and exhilarating view of Jac 
Levine, to show the extraordinary Dar- 
rell Austin comprehensively, and to in-} 
troduce interesting talents from many} # 
parts (including sculptors of original- 
ity). 

The “discoveries” in this show wil] # 
go out of mind when out of sight and" 
the few good talents rehearsed are dam - 
aged by the Museum’s disregard of it.) 
major premise and its loose interpreta |- 
tion of terms. 

Sad to relate, this is the dullest ex- 
posé of lesser things and decadence of} ¥ 
thought, downright pedestrianism and) 
inartistry, musclebound paintings by)“ 
little circles of artists facing inward|# 
it was possible to corral. If this is 
America 1943, let’s give up the struggle 
and let the evil forces move in. 
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French’s posturing wooden automato 
have any place in life or health of the} 
“outer world,” or the “imagination” (fur }o! 
ther definitions of the scope of realists b 
and magic realists). And just becauaay 
it is the most fascinatingly unbelievable u 
thing ever to happen in paint—the way ™ 
Ivan Le Lorraine Albright uses oil col- 
ors, mostly bitumen, to contrive the A 
impossible in graphic ee ae 
we call his unburied dead, rotting above)a 
ground, realism of any kind? If life is/d 
colored as Zsissly portrays it, if Peteijw 
Blume knows that what he seems tjL 
suggest is reality, Americans are _in}tc 
a bad way. 

There are some good healthy rea‘|? 
isms here, and one of them is the wot |# 
of Hananiah Harari who shows fii }% 
straightforward super-realism still lif:|# 
arrangements painted with’ an extr: {7 
ordinary concentration and knowled; |* 
of his equipment. He illustrates wei|™@ 
the subtitle given the show by MissL 
Dorothy Miller, who gathered it: “pic{C 
tures of sharp focus and precise repre}8 
sentation.” But Ben Shahn has neithe/V¥ 
of these requirements. With exagger'|sl 
ated and shadowy figures, Shahn pic/G@ 
tures the realism of a mood; the awfu}h 
realism of the loneliness of a man ojjill 
the emptiness of a vacant lot. 

And so, by stretching this way andk 
that, by playing charades, (artist by)P 
artist, instead of syllable by syllable) p 
the museum has patched together :/f 
crazy quilt. They’ve given the dullard/|s 
the run of the place: Patsy Santo, a/8 
painter of detail with a clever giftje 
Lawrence Kupferman with drypoint 
renderings of outmoded real estate inl¢ 
sooty shadow; Miklos Suba with a whole|y 
wall of barber poles on named street} 
corners, amusing but in no way distin}§ 
guished; enamored paintings of Bron 
Park by Ferdinand Cartier who fell imjj 
love with the place at the age of sevemf{ 
teen and is doing a series of sunséefj 
and twilight sweetnesses; Rothschild, a; 
Mr. Milquetoast with a pencil, whose] 
pale little drawings give the impression} 
of leaves fallen out of some old ti 
art school sketch book. 

But we haven’t properly introduce@ 
this show. It starts with several welk{ 
loved paintings of last century in whic] 
realism or “magic realism” is presentgg 
Raphaelle Peale (1774-1825) painted &g 

[Continued on page 21 
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rts Church Sculpture 


el THE SECRET of devotional art does not 
to give lie only with Renaissance sculptors, ac- 
of Jail cording to a revealedly splendid show 
fof ecclesiastical sculpture put on by the 
ai to in. National Sculpture Society at the Arch- 
m many}Hectural League this month. 
original-| The very coupling of these two or- 
ganizations, in making the display, says 
ow willl® great deal. Because for church sculp- 
ight ané ture to be successful, its creator must 
achieve harmony with the building de- 


a 


are dam signer, the architect. 


rd of it.j/ 
terpreta|. Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune 
was enthusiastic in his congratulations 

illest ex-|to the many artists whose work makes 
dence of|up the bulk of executed exterior and 
‘ism andjinterior church embellishments of re- 
tings byjcent commission. He applauds their 
inward|imagination, the true devotional quality 












- this j,found in so many of the recorded works, 
struggle}the emotional approach and sense of 
in. beauty in these abundantly varied fig- 


at Jared/Ures. 
Although the Sculpture Society’s work 


had to be shown by photograph, because 
ion” (fur }0f transportation difficulties (but also 
f realists,because most of them are without fac- 
- because Similes and exist as integral parts of 
yelievable the structures for which they were 
the way Made), the point goes over clearly that 
‘s Oi] col. We have close to a hundred artists doing 
trive the highly artistic church sculpture. 


on—mus|' There seems little or no excuse for 
ing abovelany church resorting to factory-made 
If life is duplications of uninspired plaster figures 
if Petewhen such things as appear in the 
seems t:}League’s galleries are to be had at not 
s are injtoo much cost. 

John Angel and Lee Lawrie seem to 
thy rea‘|farry the main responsibility of setting 
the wort /the style and standard for this peculiar 
10ws fii |} ype of sculpture. They are extensively 
- still lif-fepresented in the exhibition—Angel by 
an extrr |mMany photographed details from an am- 
cnowled; |aitious Adoration of the Magi group, 
ates wej/Many single figures of angels, and a 

by MissLast Supper relief in the East Liberty 
1 it: “pic/Church in Pittsburgh; Lawrie by a Last 
ise repre}Supper, the finest, we think, of the many 
as neithe |versions of that subject in the sculptors’ 

exagger |show. His Tomb of Bertram Grosvenor 
hahn pic}Goodhue is pure and serene in design, 
the awfujhis Reredos of St. Thomas Church an 
a man o/jimpressively beautiful work. 


X. | Conforming less to tradition is Henry 
way andKreis’s carved wooden relief, which ap- 
(artist by pears in photograph to be a door or 
' syllable) panel, named The Five Wise and the 
ogether +|Five Foolish Virgins, a distinguished de- 
e dullard.|sign; and Frederick Allen William’s 
' Santo, a\8hrine of the Americas, a most original 
ever gift;|conception. 
drypoin Biblical figures, madonnas with Christ 
estate I child, and sculptured versions of the Sa- 
th a wholélviour, are in majority. Carl L. Schmitz’s 
ed street} 8t. John and St. Mary; F. G. R. Roth’s 
vay distin} §t, Francis; Joseph Coletti’s compelling, 
of BromMyet devotional figure of St. John the 
vho fell i Bvangelist; are particularly striking for 
> of seveM their conventionalized naturalism—qual- 
of sunséfities which make the figures spiritual 
thschild, “and at the same time endearing. A 
cil, whoS| Madonna and Child, cut from wood by 
impressiO§Warren Wheelock; a seated Madonna, 
> old tiMtaressing her child, by Raoul Josset; 
; Head of Christ in black granite by Wil- 
introduce#liam Zorach; and an unusual head of 
veral wel Christ in deep contemplation by Joseph 
y in whi@Kiselewski called Christ in the Geth- 
is preseM’itemane Garden, are some of the many 
painted {plendid carvings either placed, or await- 
1 page a place, in American churches. 
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Remembering: GEORGE GROSZ 


Grosz Paints What He Can’t Forget 


“LIKE Goya, I am torn in two,” com- 
ments George Grosz. “It is like living 
in a haunted house. You can’t escape it 
and you can’t forget.” 

It was two years ago that Grosz, noted 
for his powerful war subjects, wanted 
to get away from it all and turned to 
painting the female flesh divine and 
lyrical landscapes. New world upheav- 
als, however, broke open the old war 
wounds and lately he has turned to 
paintings “born of tortured memory,” 
depicting his world once more over- 
whelmed by destructive war. How 
strongly the artist feels the ravages of 
war is disclosed in Grosz’s February ex- 
hibition at the Association American 
Artists, New York, where his “hell” 
pictures hang alongside romantic can- 
vases and pearly-toned nudes, poetic 
dunes and wild marshlands are com- 
bined with scenes of fiery havoc and 
nightmare torment. 

One of the most morbid exhibits is 
the I Woke One Night and Saw a House, 
showing decay, entrails and gnawing 
rats, while the most grisly canvas is 
the I Am Glad I Came—wind, fire and 
flames with a laughing skeleton clothed 
in ragged remnants. Other products of 
the artist’s “tormented brain” are The 
Mighty One Meets Two Poets and The 
Wanderer, the first a satire on Hitler 
and the latter a scene of refugees at- 
tempting to find their way through 
storm and mud to peace. Not so much 
on the grim side but carrying an im- 
pact in plastic workmanship are the 
heavily textured Still Life With Grape 
Fruit and the romantic Life and Death 
of a Tree, which just misses being sen- 
timental by the force of the artist’s exe- 
cution. 

Grosz’s face peers out in a few self- 
portraits, such as the powerfully rend- 
ered set-up of bottles, My Face in Bar- 
room Mirror, and the more conservative 
study in a studio interior. More pene- 
trative, however, is Remembering, show- 
ing the artist huddled and shivering 
against a flaming background of the 


war he knew as a soldier in the Kaiser’s 
Army. 

“In 300 years,” says Grosz, “if there 
are still museums, they may say :—‘Look 
here, how troubled they must have been 
then!” —H. B. 


More Than Able Bodied 


No matter what difficulties they get 
into “delivering the goods” to distant 
ports, eight merchant seamen will have 
complete cognizance of the fact that 
their paintings were duly accepted and 
appreciated by the people of their land. 
At a dinner held in the Essex House in 
New York City these seamen were 
awarded prizes for their paintings and 
etchings which are being exhibited in 
the Hall of Art under the auspices of 
the United Seamens Service. 

First prize went to Ben Rosen, a 
purser, for his Morning in McSorley’s 
Bar; second prize of $75 to Milnes Levick 
for his oil Brother Chairman; and the 
third $50 prize (which was selected by 
popular vote) went to Red Barn by Her- 
man A, Brockdorff. The $20 honorable 
mentions were awarded to George Hues- 
ton, John Cook Smith, William L. Ryan, 
Joe Richards and Car] G. Hill. 

The jurors were John Sloan, Jo David- 
son, Malvina Hoffman, Rockwell Kent, 
Roland Clark, John Taylor Arms, Ra- 
phael Soyer and W. Spencer Wright. 


Time to Join the Fight 


All artists are invited by the Artists’ 
League of America to send entries to 
the theme show, This is Our War, which 
will be held throughout March at the 
Wildenstein Galleries in New York. 

Maximum size of paintings is 40” hori- 
zontal, exclusive of frame, and scu'ptors 
are asked to submit medium sized pieces. 
The work must illustrate any version 
of the following themes the artist 
chooses to depict: Ideology of the War; 
The Machine in War; Men and Women 
in V/ar; Behind the Front Line. 


~ 





Hurricane Island: MARSDEN HARTLEY. Lent by Philadelphia Museum 


Marsden Hartley Shows Rugged Paintings 


Last YEAR Marsden Hartley’s show at 
the Macbeth Gallery made news. Ne- 
glected by the art public for years, Hart- 
ley suddenly stepped into the limelight 
and, like Max Weber, he was suddenly 
hailed, after long empty years, as one 
of America’s most original artists. No 
one knows how these things happen, 
but the art world took heed of the force- 
ful art of Hartley—and like it. This 
year his February show at the Rosen- 
berg Gallery is also news, the present 
concensus being that Hartley has not 
matched his 1942 success. 


It is a dazzling show. Bright colors 
and strong simplified patterns make an 
impressive ensemble, but individually 
the work lacks the former Hartley 
strength. Surfaces are too flatly decora- 
tive without the inner emotional qual- 
ity that distinguished previous work. 
The artistic values that marked earlier 
canvases is somehow missing in these 
hastily recorded impressions (17 painted 
since June). 

However divided the opinion about 
the present show, there is no mistaking 
the Hartley impact, his rugged individ- 
uality. It’s just that we miss the imag- 
inative force behind Hartley's vigorous 
gray and brown art, best manifested in 
his still lifes of ropes and lobster traps, 
his studies of Yankee fisher folk and his 
views of the Maine hills and truthful 
seas. 

The show this year includes newer 
versions of Ktaadn mountain as well as 
Maine coastal scenes treated in the 
painter’s relentless manner of handling 
angry waters and jutting rocks, but in- 
consequential cut-out patterns of clouds 
left dangling over an otherwise impres- 
sive picture make them more crudely 
scenic than deeply significant. 

The rest of the show concerns itself 
with vivid blooms against murky seas, 
architectural fish arranged in groups of 
two to seven, as debatable as the three 
more startling canvases, Young Sea Dog 
with Friend Billy (the friend being a 
rooster perched on the sea dog’s shoul- 
der), a granite-like head-of Lincoln 
called Great, Good Man and the much- 


o 
°o 


discussed Prayer on Park Avenue, which 
in this reviewer’s opinion is one of the 
silliest paintings by a mature painter 
encountered in some time. To Henry 
McBride of the New York Sun this can- 
vas reveals Hartley’s ability to “find 
preciousness in unexpected places.” A 
husky longshoreman “kneels in prayer 
by the railings on Park Avenue. Whether 
he prays for Park Avenue or to Park 
Avenue is not certain,” comments Mc- 
Bride. “But prayer of any kind on Park 
Avenue is always a help.”—H. B. 


Dr. Barnes vs. Fuel Oil 


The rugged individual art collector 
Albert C. Barnes has had a tussle with 
the Philadelphia Fuel-Oil Rationing 
Board and at the present reading the 
score slightly favors Uncle Sam. 

Dr. Barnes has turned in his entire 
rationing book to the board because he 
felt it was not an adequate allotment 
for his museum and classrooms, and has 
closed his institution for the duration— 
or until the Government decides to give 
him what he wants. 

Also complicating Barnes’ life is Dr. 
Bertrand Russell, who was recently dis- 
missed from a lecturer’s position be- 
cause, according to the famed collec- 
tor, “he failed to meet the standards 
of personal and professional conduct in- 
herent to his position.’”’ Dr. Russell filed 
suit against the ubiquitous Barnes to 
the tune of $24,000 in payment of the 
remainder of his contract. The federal 
judiciaries will be seeing quite a bit 
of Barnes in the near future. 


Youtz to Washington 


Philip N. Youtz, formerly director of 
the Brooklyn Museum, has a new and 
complicated address. He is to be found 
nowadays in the Consumer Products 
Branch, Office of Production Research 
and Development, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. Mr. Youtz is 
chief engineer of the branch. He once 
served as director of the Pacific House 
at the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position. 





Protesting Moderns 


THE RIVERSIDE Museum is a fairly in- 
accessible spot, as transportation goes 
these days, but, probably because of its 
spacious interior, it attracts large ex- 
positions of art by organized bodies. 
Some of these are south-of-the-border 
shows, but many come up only from 
mid-town and the village. And these, 
generally, ride under a banner a hun- 
dred-strong, or more. Such a body now 
occupies the first and second floors of 
the museum. Thirty-seven painters and 
eleven sculptors show as many as six 
exhibits apiece, under the group title 
American Modern Artists. 


If we should attempt to type the 
four dozen, we’d have to call them 
rebels. A subhead would take into ac- 
count the preponderance of abstract 
and non-objective artists. Their cata- 
logue foreword, which is a statement 
of creed, or a charter for the newly 
organized American Modern Artists, 
suggests that rebellion against the 
almost solid omission of abstract art 
from the Artists For Victory show at 
the Metropolitan, prompted this con- 
certed exposition. From the catalogue: 

“This exhibition is a first step to 
free the artist from the stifling control 
of an outmoded politics. . . . Isolationist 
art still dominates the American Scene 
... It is high time we cleared the cul- 
tural atmosphere of America.” ... and 
much more of the same sort. 

Of the 37 painters, only one, Maurice 
Sievan, has a painting in the Met’s 
show; of the four printmakers, Edgar 
Imler alone was admitted. But the 
sculptors of American Modern Artists 
are almost solidly included in the enor- 
mous sculpture section of Artists for 
Victory, only four of them having 
missed that distinction. 

Among the artists having their day 
up on Riverside Drive (choosing those 
best known in exhibiting centers) are 
the painters: Milton Avery, Byron 
Browne, George Constant, Oronzo Gas- 
paro, Adolph Gottlieb, Balcomb and 
Gertrude Greene, John Graham, Boris 
Margo, Paul Mommer, Leslie Powell, 
Louis Schanker, Vincent Spagna, Jean 
Xceron; the watercolorists: Constant, 
Dirk, Botto and Takis; and the sculp- 
tors de Marco, Fasano, Hovannes, 
Kane, Kaz, Morgan, Stea, Yoffe (all 
represented at the Met) and Lassaw, 
Lekakis, Michael Lekakis and Wingate, 
(not included and therefore falling out- 
side the indictment “false artists and 
their movements” with which the group 
refers to the Fifth Avenue exposition). 


Last Century Taste 


A collection of paintings assembled 
during the extravagant 1870’s by the 


patron of the arts, D. O. Mills, is being: 


shown at the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, San Francisco. Repre- 
sentative of the tastes of late 19th cen- 
tury wealthy American families, this 
exhibition contains such famous art- 
ists as Innis, Rousseau, Bierstadt, Mor- 
land, Weir and Eastman Johnson. Of 
special interest are the portraits of Mr. 
and Mrs. D. O. Mills, by Leon Bonnat. 

The exhibition was moved from the 
stately Mills home in order that the 
mansion might be used as a resting 
home for the Merchant Marine. 
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Whitaker Scores 


SINCE FREDERIC WHITAKER has turned 
to Manhattan streets for subject mat- 
ter, his work has taken on a definite 
sparkle, and a new sureness of execu- 
tion puts his recent watercolors be- 
yond his earlier landscapes. The present 
show at the Ferargil Gallery until Feb. 
27 offers a lively treatment of the fa- 
miliar Sherman statue in Fifty Ninth 
and Fifth, a colorful portrayal of the 
Little Church Around the Corner and 
an airy view of Gotham canyons, sim- 
ply titled Form and Color. Other in- 
teresting Metropolitan comments are 
the snow flurry in White Blanket and 
Madison Square. 


From city crossroads Whitaker turns 
back again to the soil, making pleasant 
pictorial essays on brooks, barns and 
bridges. When the tendency to become 
too flatly decorative is counteracted by 
higher artistic aims, the result is not 
only more satisfying but shows Whit- 
aker in greater control of his instinc- 
tive talents. 

A natural flair for design and a brisk 
and easy manner of working give a 
spirited air to Whitaker’s outdoor im- 
pressions which take in not only modest 
New England dwellings but more spa- 
cious views of Colorado and the Cats- 
kills. Particularly appealing are Busy 
Barnyard, Continental Divide and Rural 
New England.—hH. B. 


Montreal Museum Active 


During February, the Art Association 
of Montreal’s Museum of Fine Arts is 
holding three exhibitions which opened 
with a preview for members and their 
friends on Feb. 4: 

Watercolors by Jack Humphrey of 
Saint John, N. B.; a collection of small 
paintings and sketches by Montreal 
members of the Canadian Group of 
Painters; action studies and portraits of 
men and women in the armed forces of 
Canada by Grant Macdonald, better 
known for fantasies and paintings of 
stage personalities and ballerinas, fre- 
quently reproduced in the Montreal Ga- 
zette. 


White Blanket: FREDERIC WHITAKER 
On view at Ferargil to February 27 
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By the Sea: Doris ROSENTHAL 


Doris Rosenthal’s Views of Old Mexico 


Doris ROSENTHAL grows apace with 
each succeeding show and her present 
one at Midtown Galleries is the best 
she has held. Though Miss Rosenthal 
has clung closely to Mexican subject 
matter ever since her first view of that 
country in 1932 and 1933, when she 
went on a painting tour via a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, she employs it in an 
ever-fresh manner. 

And her feel for rhythm intensifies, 
her color comes more under her com- 
mand, the weight of her fearlessly 
drawn figures set with greater dignity, 
in each new crop of paintings. 

It is not only the artist’s vision that 
has sharpened, in her search for new 
pictorial possibilities in the sleepy pos- 
tures of the peoples, their comic crowd- 
ings into jalopy vehicles, their stoggy 
concentration. But, through repeated 
trips of inland exploration, her innate 
consciousness of these scenes has be- 
come of even greater value to her artis- 


tic aims. Freed now of all self-conscious- 
ness, she is painting like never before. 

The rhythmic arrangement of cross- 
hung hammocks in a watermelon pa- 
vilion By The Sea; the totally different 
version of the same room cleared for 
an afternoon meal, sparkling with white- 
washed walls and gay little pennants; 
the Girl in White curled up in sleep 
on a striped throw; all go directly after 
a pre-realized design, totally different 
in each case. 

Solidly constructed are the appealing 
little black-eyed Mexican girls, one 
named Maria Margarita, and the El 
Artista Pintor, three brown boys. Girls 
With Paletas is an endearing picture of 
children with all-day suckers, one of 
them carrying a bambino slung on her 
back. In Nude By Table, Rosenthal 
achieves a delicately balanced interior 
scene and in The Source she turns loose 
with luxurious tropical growth for the 
freest good time she ever had.—M. R. 


Miniature Painters Hold Annual Exhibition 


THE American Society of Miniature 
Painters, organized at the turn of the 
century, is one artist group which has 
not, in near half a century of existence, 
deviated in any way from its original 
plan. 

The annual exhibition, held this 
month in the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries on Fifth Avenue, might as easily 
have been any one of the 43 preceding 
ones, insofar as the subjects and their 
high degree of skill is concerned, though 
the names of the artists do change as 
the years go on. This precise art is held 
in high esteem today, as always, and 
the catalog still carries a reminder that 
“the miniature of today will be the 
family heirloom of tomorrow.” 

Of the 27 artists exhibiting 65 exact 
and precious watercolor paintings on 
ivory, only two were men. 

Mary McMillan was judged the win- 
ner of the Levantia White Boardman 
Memorial Medal for her painting of a 


teen-age girl in summer dress and 
pigtails, called Elizabeth. This prize has 
been given every year since 1928 to the 
painting picked by a jury of awards 
and it may not be won by the same art- 
ist within a period of five years. 
Honorable mention was given this 
year to Frances Campbell Ely’s paint- 
ing of a young girl’s head, flooded by 
gentle golden sunlight, called Morning’s 
at Seven. Miss Campbell’s self portrait, 
also exhibited, is as amusing a self ver- 
sion as has ever come to any show. She 
appears through a stream of grey smoke 
rising from a cigarette clamped firmly 
between thin lips; looks steadfastly at 
herself through spectacles; calls the 
portrait, Youth Shows But Half. 


Bronx Artists Exhibit 

The Bronx: Artists’ Guild is holding a 
members’ show at the Hudson River 
Museum, 511 Warburton Avenue, Yonk- 
ers, until March 14th. 
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La Musique: HENRI Matisse (1939). Lent by Albright Art Gallery 


His Son Presents 41 Years of Henri Matisse 


Stnce 1940, no pictures have been 
added to the sizeable store of Matisses 
in America. In fact, no pictures at all 
have come from France since then. Hen- 
ri Matisse lives and works on in Nice, 
however, and his son’s present retro- 
spective show of paintings dated 1898 
to 1939 gives evidence of his virility. In 
the ante-room of the Pierre Matisse 
Gallery in New York hang photographs 


La Blouse Rowmaine: HENRI MATISSE 


made in the French artist’s studio in 
1941 and show him tall and straight 
and unbeaten. He is shown working on 
a large decorative canvas which has 
occupied him for several years or, in 
another picture, whistling to the birds 
in his aviary. Those birds are not alive 
now, Pierre reports. They died from 
lack of food. 

The show of 23 canvases is a small- 


sized edition of the Museum of Modern 
Art’s 1931 retrospective and has been 
chosen with “perspective” by his de- 
voted admirer and son. All but four are 
borrowed from private collectors and 
museums. 

One of the loveliest exhibits is La 
Fenetre Bleue, done in 1912 at Clamart, 
and loaned by the Modern Museum, 
who bought it from a German museum. 
This simple symphony in blue, with its 
accent of flower bouquet and wood 
sculpture, was thrown out (offered for 
sale) by the German museum as deca- 
dent art. Now, we are told, German of- 
ficers are buying “disqualified” art back 
as fast as they can track it down in 
Paris. 

Among the earliest canvases shown 
is Notre Dame painted in a 1902 twi- 
light, the canal waters deep in green 


shadow, the cathedral hazy lavender. | 


Two examples date from the Fauvre 
period, which Matisse abandoned as 
quickly as any identified with it, but 
which meanwhile served to clear the 
air for the Paris group. 

The Matisse direction leads, year by 
year, to the big simple fish-bow] still 
life arrangement and the little still life 
with green apples glowing like a bea- 
con—both 1916; to a Nice landscape of 
greeneries painted ruggedly; an entire- 
ly charming close-up of a woman’s head, 
backed by a tight cluster of anemones; 
an interior featuring shrimp on tray; 
these dated, respectively, "18 ’19 and 
maa 

The brilliantly colored Odalisque au 
Tambourin of 1926, as perfectly bal- 
anced but more sensuously developed 
than La Blouse Roumaine of 1937; La 
Musique, lent by the Albright Art Gal- 
lery and the still life from the Ault 
collection are our first choices from a 
tastefully gathered tribute to a sincere 
artist.—M. R. 


Florence V. Cannon Honored 


The name of Florence V. Cannon has 
been mentioned frequently in art cir- 
cles for her major accomplishments in 
prints, painting and art instruction. The 
most recent bestowal of honor upon this 
crescive career has been the 1943 medal 
first time awarded for national achieve- 
ment in art given by the art club at the 
Camden High School. 

Coincidental with the award _prize 
Miss Cannon is having a solo exhibition 
at the Philadelphia Print Club. The ex- 
hibition includes several prints which 
have furthered this artist’s renown— 
such as the Pelican in color, which won 
an honorable mention at the Print Club 
in 1933; Trout, winner of the purchase 
prize of the Southern Printmakers, and 
another award from the National Asso 
ciation of Women Artists. Another print 
of Pelican took the purchase prize d 
the Northwestern Printmakers Society. 
These are only a few of the outstanding 
prints shown, which emphasize animals. 


Cancelled by War 


War time rationing has its effect: the 
Southeastern Arts Association has calr 
celled its convention which was to be 
held in Athens, Ga., March 4, 5 and 6 
as announced by Kenneth E. Smith 
president. The former officers will cor 
tinue in their respective capacities um 
til such time as it is again feasible t0 
hold an annual meeting. 
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A $1,200 Handshake 


Mrs. Bessie KELLy, art dealer of 21 
East 57th Street, New York City, re- 
covered a verdict on Feb. 10, in the Su- 
preme Court, New York City, for $1,200 
commissions due her from Mortimer 
Brandt Gallery, art dealers of 50 East 
57th Street, New York City. The action 
was tried by her attorney, Samuel W. 
Tannenbaum of the law firm of Appel 
and Tannenbaum. 

Mrs. Kelly testified that as a result of 
her introduction, Mortimer Brandt sold 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts on 
May 10th, 1940, the Italian painting en- 
titled Portrait of a Lady by the 15th 
Century Italian artist, Piero della Fran- 
cesca for the sum of $60,000 (discussed 
in Oct. 15, 1940, DiceEst). 

The painting was the property of 
Countess Beatrice Vigano, an Italian 
subject now in Italy, whom, Mrs. Kelly 
testified, she introduced to Mortimer 
Brandt and that he brought about the 
sale to the Boston Museum without in- 
forming Mrs. Kelly about it. Mrs. Kelly 
claimed that she learned about the sale 
for the first time when she read in the 
New York Times on March 6, 1942, about 
an application for a warrant of attach- 
ment filed in the Supreme Court, New 
York County, against the Countess, for 
the Countess’ failure to pay one, Dr. 
Nicholas A. Karger for his services in 
obtaining experts to authenticate the 
painting. 

Mrs. Kelly’s attorney stated that the 
suit has created considerable interest in 
the art trade, since it determined the 
question that a dealer who introduces 
an owner of a painting to another deal- 
er who effects a sale thereof and re- 
ceives a commission therefor from the 
owner, is entitled to participate in the 
commissions earned by the dealer, even 
though no written or oral agreement 
exists between the dealers. 


Allied Arts Annual 


The 12th Annual February Group Show 
of Paintings and Watercolors is being 
held at the Academy of Allied Arts and 
will continue through March 10. Artists 
included in the exhibition are: 

George Binet, Mary Bondra, Caroline 
Bristow, Frederick Burns, Katherine 
Campau, Phyllis Campau, Howard Cla- 
ney, Joseph Fobert, Van Ferguson, Vir- 
ginia Halpin, Margaret Hamlin, Dalma- 
zio Carra, Charles Harsanyi, Malora Li- 
best, Anna Lesznai, Boris Luban, Mary 
Morley, Geraldine Mayer, Olaf Oloffson, 
Robert Ramsey, Frans Regoudt, Mildred 
Ridgely, Nina Schwegler, Ethel Smul, 


Helen Train, Marian West, Harold Wol- 
cott. 


Anne Lee Willet 


Mrs. Anne Lee Willet, artist and de- 
signer of some of the nation’s finest 
Memorial stained glass windows, died 
Jan. 18 in an Atlanta hospital. She was 
7% years old. 

The widow of William Willet, leader 
of a revival in stained glass art, she 
first became known as his co-worker. 
After his death in 1921 Mrs. Willet 
continued her husband’s work and be- 
came famous in her own right. She re- 
tired from the Willet Stained Glass 
Company of Philadelphia in 1933, when 
her son became company president. 
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The City: FERNAND LEGER (1919) 


“Living Art” to Live in Philadelphia 


IN THE JANUARY 1 ISSUE we extended 
sympathy to A. E. Gallatin who had 
just received what appeared a knock- 
out blow from New York University, 
whose Chancellor Chase declared it 
could no longer be “at home” to his 
collection of abstract art, housed in the 
study rooms there since 1927. 

But before a count of ten could be 
called, Gallatin, with his paintings, 
sculpture and objects, was squarely up- 
on his feet again and we are happy to 
acclaim his success. 

Direct from Fiske Kimball comes the 
news that the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, of which he is director, has invited 
the Gallatin collection to that museum 
where it is to be featured first as an 
entire collection, in May, then to be 
placed as a unit in chronological se- 
quence with the Museum’s own exam- 
ples of Cézanne, Picasso, Brancusi, etc. 

J. Stodgell Stokes, president of the 
Museum, explains that the collection 
will be on loan to the Museum during 
Gallatin’s lifetime, being kept as a unit, 
and shall thereafter become the prop- 
erty of the Museum. 

This May exhibition will offer first 
opportunity to study one collector’s 
scheme of purchasing—always an inter- 
esting thing to explore. With none to 
answer to but himself, Gallatin formed 
a unique group in which European in- 
stigators of the abstract approach and 
Americans whose work falls into the 
categories set by these, form the bulk 
of a collection which commences with 
works by Cézanne and Seurat. Alto- 
gether, there are 170 pieces, the ma- 
jority of them paintings. 

Alfred Barr, of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, which is several years younger 
than the Museum of Living Art, paid 
homage to this collector on the tenth 
anniversary (1937) of the downtown 
museum: “You have been able to main- 
tain a canon of taste more concentrated 
and exclusive than is possible to larger 
institutions. Also you have been able 


-to make purchases of the greatest im- 


portance—purchases the like of which 


our museum, with comparatively great 
resources, has so far found impossible.” 
And Mr. Barr’s mouth watered, it is 
said, when he looked at the Three Musi- 
cians of Picasso and at Leger’s The 
City. 

Another star attraction of the Galla- 
tin collection is Miro’s Dog Barking at 
the Moon, the first work of that artist 
to come to America and nearly as fa- 
mous as the introductory Marcel Du- 
champ, the Nude Descending the Stairs. 
Matisse is represented; Braque, Gris, 
Arp, Klee, Delaunay, Duchamp, Le Fres- 
naye, Mondrian, among the Europeans; 
and the American painters, Susie Fre- 
linghuysen, Karl Knaths, George L. K. 
Morris, Man Ray, Charles Shaw, John 
Wallace, Alaskan Indian, and a size- 
able group of Demuth and Marin wa- 
tercolors. 

Among the sculptures, and rarely 
have they been shown in the N. Y. Uni- 
versity’s study room, due to limited 
space, are works by Brancusi, Picasso, 
Braque, Gris, Lipschitz, Gonzales, Alex- 
ander Calder. Construction of plastics, 
metal and other matters in the collec- 
tion, are by Gabo, Domela, Miro, Kurt 
Schwitters and Torres-Garcia. 

As New York becomes the loser, Phil- 
adelphia the gainer, in this coup detat, 
we applaud the ever-growing alertness 
in museum management which is be- 
coming manifest around the country. 
Museums, like every other active thing, 
can’t afford to be slow on the up-take 
in this day and time.—M. R. 


Edie Else Debut 


The thought of discovery is as excit- 
ing in art as in any other field of en- 
deavor. A first one-man exhibit of paint- 
ings and drawings by Edie Else is the 
“find” and her work is being exhibited 
at the Kaufman Gallery (through Feb- 
ruary 28) in the 92nd Street Y. M. H. A. 
New York City. The theme of her can- 
vases is the dance and at times she dis- 
torts the human form to realize the 
beauty of it. 
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Practice March, South Carolina: Starr Sct. MICHAEL RAMUS 


Art and Life Among the Armed Forces 


THERE IS art as well as excitement 
at the American British Art Center 
where work by men in the Armed 
Forces makes a lively appearance in 
New York through Feb. 25. These 117 
oils, watercolors and drawings, depict- 
ing scenes of Army and Navy life, were 
selected from an art competition con- 
ducted by Life magazine with the co- 
operation of the Public Relations Bu- 
reaus of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments (see July, 1942 Dicest). Follow- 
ing the close of the New York show, the 
exhibition goes on a national tour. 

These are not just illustrative com- 
ments on life in the ranks or on high 
seas, but pictorial characterizations that 
stand up for their artistic merit as 
well as their adroit workmanship. The 
choice of subject and the individual 
manner of interpreting a scene lift 
these examples beyond the average en- 
countered in large group shows. These 
talented men in the Armed Forces know 
how to paint a picture. 

Scenes and events connected with the 
artist’s experience while on active duty 
take in the usual backstage scenes, the 
trials of the unsuspecting recruits, dan- 
gerous convoy rides, 7:00 A.M. marches, 
bivouac formations in rough terrain 
and K. P. duties. 

The prize winners are a particularly 
accomplished lot, especially PFC. Tor- 
com K. Bedayan’s well designed “B” 
Battery Bivouac, the rainy day guard 
scene It’s An Honor by Cpl. Merrill 
Lauck, Convoy Practice by Pvt. Ed- 
ward Chavez, the $300 first prize win- 
ner Troop Movements by Pvt. Robert 
Burns (reproduced July, 1942), the early 
morning marching scene 7:00 A.M. by 
Pvt. Gaylord Flory and the broadly 
handled coastal view Four On—Four 
Off by Pvt. Edward A. Reep. 

Two of the best examples of fine art 
being produced by fighter-artists are 
Rain in the South, and Practice March 
by Staff Sgt. Michael Ramus. 

Also selected for separate praise are 
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Spring, 1942 by Pvt. Frank Duncan, 
Motor Convoy by Pvt. Jaro Fabry, K. P. 
by Pvt. Robert Blair, Impressions by 
Pvt. Richard E. Howard, the still life 
of soldier’s paraphernalia called G. I. 
by Pvt. Ulfert Wilke, Iceland-Spuds by 
Pvt. Miles Tunnacliff, Army Birds by 
Sgt. Bob Majors and the amusing study 
of shoes and adhesive plaster called 
Recruit by S. Sgt. Mure Olmsted. 
Needless to say, there is an authentic 
ring to the whole exhibition.—H. B. 


War Theme Watercolors 


Manifestations of patriotism are not 
restricted to the buying of war bonds 
or the fighting on the field of battle, 
but finds itself quite prominent in art. 
The forthcoming 26th annual member- 
ship exhibition of the Philadelphia 
Watercolor Club, to be held from May 
26 to June 20 at the Art Alliance in 
Philadelphia, will have as its theme 
The War or World Crisis—directly or 
indirectly. 

This subject displays the artist’s par- 
ticipation in the war on the home front 
by exhibiting his reaction to the World 
War II and its effects. Prizes will be 
awarded in Bonds and the jury con- 
sists of Carl Zigrosser, Doris Grafly, 
Joseph T. Fraser Jr., George S. Koyl 
and Mrs. J. Madison Taylor. For fur- 
ther details see Where To Show column. 


Lieutenant Howe, U.S.N.R. 


“It is worth fighting for’ has become 
the password for American art museum 
directors. Another museum official to 
leave his post for the duration is Di- 
rector Thomas Carr Howe, Jr., of the 
California Palace of Legion of Honor. 

Director Howe, having headed the 
Legion of Honor since 1939 and before 
that serving as assistant director for 
eight years, has assumed his war duties 
in the United States Naval Reserve 
with a commission of lieutenant. 





Brooklyn Winners 


THE 27TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
paintings, sculpture, and black and} y 
whites by members of the Brooklyn 
Society of Artists, held the spotlight ti 
at the Brooklyn Museum until Feb. 7,} g 

All exhibitors were eligible for the] p 
prizes and all artists living or teach-| | 
ing in Brooklyn were eligible to show] y 
in the exhibition which numbered 219} , 
pieces. Selection committee was com-|] g 

Pp 
c 





posed of Herbert Tschudy, Gordon Col- 
ton, George Elmer Browne, Jeno Jusz- 
ko and John Baur; the last three] gj 
named, served as jury of awards. Ii 
To Ferdinand E. Warren went first | n 
prize of a $100 War Bond for his paint- } ¢ 
ing Interlude, a low-keyed, broadly | p 
painted view overlooking the Hudson 
River at dusk. To Lena Gurr went sec- } t: 
ond prize of a $50 War’ Bond for Up] o 
the Hill, a backyard scene featuring } p 
a child with a sled. Charles B. Wilson } t 
was awarded honorable mention for] y 
Oklahoma Pow-Wow, a canvas in which } a 
a hundred or more Indians are as-|o 
sembled. 0 
First prize of $50 (all prizes were in } iz 
War Bonds or Stamps) went to Shomer} w 
Zunser for Wood and Wire, a dryly} t 
painted still life of an old fence, behind | a 
which a wetly painted sky manages] b 
to set the study out of doors and 
make a picture of it. To John Peter-} 0 
son, second prize and $25 for 59th Street } i 
Ferry, a detailed study of pilings, guy } it 
wires, boat, sky and water. Honorable} c 
mention in this class went to Vesta}r 
Morehouse for Winter Skyline, a very} Pp 
busy view of New York across East}a 
River. Cc 
In the Black and White section, first } e 
prize of $10 was taken by Charles B. 
Wilson for End Men, a most ingeniously } f 
designed and intricately detailed litho- 
graph of a minstrel show in full swing. 
To Susanne Suba, $5 for Cow, a draw-j° 
ing of that animal, her great form de-] 3 
scribed with simplest lines. Honorable C 
mention went to Samuel Kamen for Still 
Life, a wash drawing in which a con-}§ 
ventionally described flowering branch | ¥ 
gives piquancy to a group of ceramic} § 
objects. . 
Juries always reserve the right to t 
withhold a prize in any class they J 
have no urge to bestow. The Brooklyn] § 
Society of Artists’ jury of awards did 
just this in the case of the sculpture 
in this exhibition. 


Sgt. Blair Paints Army Mural 


Sgt. Robert N. Blair, former art im 
structor at the Buffalo Museum of 
Science and the Buffalo Art Instituté 
is now engaged in executing a large 
full-color mural depicting the Sermon 
on the Mount on the walls of the 
Third Regiment Chapel at the Infanti 
Replacement Training Center, Fort M¢ 
Clellan, Ala. The mural, which wil 
cover the entire wall behind the altah 
is half completed. At the center 
the 800 foot canvas is the figure 
Christ speaking from a rocky mow 
taintop to his disciples. Breaking aw: 
at the sides, are scenes of the pop! 
lace listening to the divine messa 

Sgt. Blair, who was inducted 1 
February, has already completed t 
paintings, Bivowac and Recruits. Bow 
are now on exhibition at the Metre 
politan Museum. 
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Hoosier Activity 


Two “Gentlemen from Indiana” last 
week visited the Herron Art Museum 
in Indianapolis and had a good time 
talking over the show and the happy 
days they spent together in years gone 
by (see photograph below). 

Booth Tarkington, author and play- 
wright, standing left in the photograph, 
keeps his winter residence in Indian- 
apolis and Wayman Adams, well known 
portrait painter, began his professional 
career in that city. Tarkington used to 
sit patiently for Adams in the latter’s 
Indianapolis studio and says now, “Way- 
man really learned on me,” as he re- 
calls persevering through at least eight 
portraits. 

The presence of the two Indiana na- 
tive sons added a colorful note to the 
opening of the February show of 58 
paintings which the Museum commit- 
tee borrowed from other museums, pri- 
vate collectors, artists and dealers from 
all around the country. Adams has one 
of his paintings in the show, a portrait 
of Thomas Chandler Werbe, Jr.; Tark- 
ington, who has veered lately from his 
warmly humorous novels and plays of 
typically American people to write on 
art, appears on the walls in a portrait 
by Channing Hare. 

“Too much modern art has a quality 
of violence, of noisiness,” said Mr. Tark- 
ington who doesn’t like bald detail if 
it is devoid of feeling. The two home- 
coming Hoosiers agreed that the Her- 
ron show, which contains Edward Hop- 
per’s Chicago prize winner Nighthawks, 
a realistic view of a brightly lighted 
coffee counter, is a “perfectly bully” 
exhibition. 


Bartlett Leaves Denver 


Frederick S. Bartlett has resigned as 
curator of the Denver Art Museum to 
accept a position on the staff of the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 

With a rich background, including 
special work at Harvard and at Den- 
ver, Mr. Bartlett will assume respon- 
sibility in the educational department 
of the Fine Arts Center. He continues 
the excellent program of Harold Ray 
Jackson, now on leave of absence and 
serving with the Office of Emergency 
Management. 


Booth Tarkington and Wayman 
Adams Visit Herron Art Institute 


February 15, 1943 








Portrait of Dorothy Thompson: MAxim Kopr 


Maxim Kopf, Czech Artist, Exhibits Here | 


THE EXHIBITION of canvases and water- 
colors by Maxim Kopf, Czechoslovakian 
artist recently come here by devious and 
devastating routes, makes an unusual 
sight at the André Seligmann Galleries 
this month. 

Kopf covers a lot of territory and in 
so doing taxes the observer more acute- 
ly than is usual in the general run of 
57th Street shows. 


Subjects range widely—from still, 
peaceful evenings in Martinique, the 
churches, streets and harbors of that 
island, to lively altercations among na- 
tives of Tahiti, where the artist had 
gone from much the same impulse that 
drove Gauguin from what he termed 
the snobbery of European civilization. 
There’s a fanciful painting here called 
Moonlight in which a figure floats in a 
haze of night blue over a city; also 
landscapes from Casablanca where the 
artist went when released from con- 
centration camp; and scenes of Morocco 


—a far cry from the skyscrapers, bridges 


and harbors of New York. 


It’s the New York subjects that rather 
pull one up. Recognizable views over the 
city in many directions are disturbing 
in their insistence, particularly as it is 
not clear upon what they insist. The 
tremendous urgency in the painting of 
these big views should result, by rights, 
in clarifying to some extent the rela- 
tion of this city to the many capitals 
through which Kopf has recently been 
hurtled, according to his very fascinat- 
ing history. Instead, he shows only the 
restlessness and confusion of the place, 
which few dwellers in this city need 
pointed out. 

The best pictures are in the Mar- 
tinique series, and this might well prove 
something about the necessity of con- 
geniality to surroundings for best artis- 
tic production. But further, his portrait 
of Dorothy Thompson, the one painting 
of this sort in the show, is a splendid af- 
fair, of a monumentality which tran- 


scends the obvious failings of other 
parts of the picture not directly con- 
cerned with the person portrayed. It is 
by all counts the best thing in a show 
which, whatever its sum effect, will not 
be run through lightly by anyone. 


—M. R. 


Watercolors at Weyhe 


THE WEYHE GALLERY wins a wreath 
of some sort this month for best kind 
of scouting. A houseful of watercolor 
paintings signed by unfamiliar names 
forms one of the most entertaining 
and attractive displays they’ve had. 
Put there to hold them up, no doubt, 
but serving more to enrich the whole, 
are paintings by the well-established 
Castellon, Ganso, Gag, Drewes, and the 
fast rising Isenburger, Ritter and Pyt- 
lak. 

Most impressive contributor among 
the new is Edward Stevens of New Jer- 
sey who shows three gouache and trans- 
parent color arrangements, definitely 
religious in feeling although it’s hard 
to say why. An ecclesiastical figure ap- 
pears in each picture and the rest is 
blocks of deep-dye color and patches 
of firmly traced lines. 

Myrwyn Eaton is responsible for two 
well arranged, animated paintings, a 
colorful still life and a scintillating 
suburban view. Ruth Starr Rose’s two 
thinly washed, amusing shots of Mon- 
tana fixtures—one of an old coal stove 
and another of a well-worn and no 
doubt well-loved Model T Ford—are 
out of the ordinary. And John Gehr- 
mann is as effulgent as can be, using 
both oil and watercolor for a flaming 
golden stucco church. 

Castellon’s watercolors are spirited, 
wholesome views of Taos and Arizona 
in tremendous contrast to his eerily 
unworldly print subjects by which he 
is best known. 
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Cross by the Sea, Canada: 
GEORGIA O'KEEFFE (1932) 


O’Keeffe in Review 


THE CHIcaGo ArT INSTITUTE is having 
the great good fun of discovering for 
its city the work of Georgia O’Keeffe. 
The Institute shows, through Feb. 21, 
sixty-one paintings and drawings dat- 
ting from the year 1921 to the present. 

Until now, Chicago has seen publicly 
only four of the well-known woman art- 
ist’s works, as she very seldom consents 
to being shown outside New York and 
is especially averse to museums. 

But O’Keeffe started her art training 
at the Art Institute in Chicago, coming 
there. as a young student from Sun 
Prairie, Wisconsin, where she was born 
in 1887. After a few years at the Art 
Students League in New York, under 
William Chase, she returned to Chicago 
and had a brief try at free lance com- 
mercial art. Despair and doubt is said 
to have set in at one time in O’Keeffe’s 
career, causing her to destroy all her 
works and vow to paint no more. Arthur 
Dow, an instructor at Teacher’s Col- 
lege, helped her back on the track and 
Alfred Steiglitz’s two-way interest (he 
both showed her work faithfully and 
married her in 1916) did the rest. 

Now, a popular painter and a col- 
lector’s object, she is acclaimed as en- 
thusiastically by decorators as by the 
Museum of Modern Art. Her little- 
flowers-painted-big are loved and re- 
produced widely. Later developments of 


the O’Keeffe design genius are found 
in the purified arrangements of skulls 
and bones, feathers and stones, and red 
wrinkled arroyos. 

All this is now shown in Chicago 
where the first attempt to trace the de- 
velopment of O’Keeffe’s individual style 
of painting is being made. Director 
Daniel Catton Rich states in the hand- 
some, deluxe catalogue that she is like 
no one else. “A highly original and in- 
tuitive mind . . . a combination of pas- 
sionate emotional symbol and clean, 
clear technique.” 

The Dole Pineapple people would 
probably concur with the Institute’s di- 
rector on the “highly original” and the 
“emotional” tendencies of the artist. It 
was almost an embarrassing experience 
that business house had the year they 
financed Georgia’s stay in Hawaii where 
she was instructed to paint for them 
whatever appealed to her artist eye. 

She came home with not one painting 
of a pineapple! (tho’ she had discovered 
lots of fascinating little roots and seed 
pods). 

Happy ending might as well be re- 
ported: To her New York hotel was 
brought the best imported pineapple 
available in the city. O’Keeffe found it 
amazingly appealing, completed its por- 
trait in a day. 


The Montross Group 


It is the plan of the Montross Gal- 
lery to present selected group shows 
“throughout each month of the year and 
years to come.” In these crucial times 
it seems like an excellent idea, a sign 
of healthy endurance that artists affil- 
iated with the Montross group or any 
other group should band together for 
joint benefits, as well as working to- 
gether to carry on the cultural front 
in America. Nowhere is unity and mu- 
tual encouragement more needed than 
in the art world. 

The first exhibition of this order is a 
good beginning in the right direction, 
for here is variety and spirit in a re- 
freshing display of first rate contempo- 
rary work. Top piece of the show is 
Alan Brown's lush still life of an am- 
bitious assortment of things, well or- 
ganized and painted in agreeable velvety 
tones. Following close behind are Henry 
Strater’s sunny corral Calves, vigorous 
horse compositions by Richard L. Hub- 
bard and a small Whitney Hoyt land- 
scape, The Yellow Crib. Other likable 
pieces are Resting by Stefano Cusu- 
mano, a dazzling New Snow by Dorothy 
Deyrup, the soundly painted portrait of 
Orrie by Frank Stanley Herring and 
an architectural flower piece by Nic 
Mayne. 


White Canadian Barn No. 2: Georcia O'KEEFFE (1932) 


Once Over Lightly 


IN THE JAN. 15 ISSUE, we reported that 
the re-showing of the 40-years-buried 
Nymphs and Satyr by last century's 
French master of the nude, Adolph. 
William Bouguereau, would be a chal- 
lenge to public taste of this day. 

The Saturday-Sunday reviewers gave 
it a quick shave and a haircut. 

Emily Genauer, writing for the 
World-Telegram, assured her readers it 
is still fashionable to belittle Bou- 
guereau, and found it a “killing thing” 
to see lorgnetted dowagers in beaming 
approval of “the most banal, saccharine, 
meaningless display of pink buttocks 
you ever saw.” With a curl of the 
lip for the impropriety of the piece, 
she reviews the facts in the case: “The 
proper and apparently religious family 
of the man who bought it were so 
ashamed of papa’s indiscretion they in- 
sisted he put it in storage. . .. The 
family was entirely right and papa 
was wrong.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Trib- 
une, who knew Bouguereau’s paintings 
when he was “on the crest of the wave,” 
questioned how far the Salon painter 
consulted the facts of the visible world 
in the course of his work.” 

But the Nymphs and Satyr he called 
“a truly remarkable work of art,’’ Bou- 
guereau, “a prodigious talent, a master 
craftsman.” A little plaintively, Cortis- 
soz accuses that those who are “enam- 
ored of modernistic distortion may re- 
gard the picture as ‘old Hat.’” 

Edward Alden Jewell, Times critic 
said: “For us today it is bound to 
seem a ‘period’ piece.” 

Since the closing of the Durand-Ruel 
show, there has been a renewed inter- 
est in Bouguereau (see page 3). 


Academy Gallery Talks 


The Pennsylvania Academy is hold- 
ing a series of free afternoon lectures 
during its annual exhibition of contem- 
porary paintings and sculpture. 

Since the opening of the show on 
January 24, visitors to the Academy 
have heard Hobson Pittman, artist and 
teacher; Dorothy Grafly, art critic and 
Director of Research of Philip Ragan 
Associates; the art collector R. Sturgis 
Ingersoll; sculptor Paul Manship. 

On Thursday, Feb. 18, Dorothy Grafly 
will talk again in the galleries and on 
the following Thursday, Walter Emer- 
son Baum, another art critic, and paint- 
er in his own right,- will be heard. The 
lectures are sponsored by the Fellow- 
ship of the Academy. 


Modern Museum Changes 


Two new appointments are announced 
by the Museum of Modern Art. Mrs. 
David M. Levy, art collector and daugh 
ter of the late Julius Rosenwald, Chi 
cago philanthropist, was elected trea 
surer of the museum at a meeting of 
the board of trustees on January 14 
Mrs. Levy, who succeeds David H 
McAlpin, now serving in the armed 
forces, has been a member of the board 
of trustees since June 1940. She is als0 
a Julius Rosenwald trustee. 

At the same meeting James Thrall 
Soby was appointed assistant directol 
of the museum. Soby is the author of 
a book on Salvador Dali and has bee® 
a trustee since April. 
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Copying Nature 


ONE of the most thoughtful reactions 
to the editorial last issue on A Ques- 
tion of Entanglements came from Annie 
Nathan Meyer, New York art patron, 
whose taste appears neither radical nor 
conservative. I quote: 

“T have so long read THE Art DIGEST 
with appreciation, and have so long ad- 
mired and agreed with your editorials 
that the one on A Question of Entangle- 
ments came to me as a great shock. 

“You state categorically that ‘there 
is no difference ‘creatively, in copying 
nature and copying another’s art.’ 

“Of course much depends upon what 
you mean by ‘copying.’ If you mean by 
copying Nature, rendering an unin- 
spired, detailed setting on canvas of 
what lies before the artist, I am with 
you. But we have gone so far away 
from the detailed, uninspired and exact 
copying of Nature—even, alas, so far 
from the intimate familiarity with it 
that was taken for granted by our ear- 
ly American landscapists, that I fear 
you can only mean to align yourself 
with that utterly pernicious school of 
painting which confuses creative imag- 
ination with mere falsification; with 
those who hold that any divergence 
from fact spells creative ability; with 
those who would mount the irrespon- 
sible liar on a pedestal and look down 
their noses at anyone who respects the 
truth and holds it as the basic founda- 
tion for all statements whether in life, 
in science or in art. 

“Tt is indeed a far cry from the free- 
dom which came to painting after the 
discovery of photography, to the asser- 
tion that a painter is great only in so 
far as he distorts the truth. We have 
actually come to that. And you the 
editor. of one of the most sincere art 
journals apparently thinks that all is 
well. We give prizes to landscapes 
wherein the trees resemble frenetic 
snakes more than actual denizens of 
the forest, whose humble houses swing 
dangerously in the breeze, looking more 
like leaning towers of Piza than plain 
American homes, whose humans are 
anatomically like nothing seen on sea 
or land. 

“The folly of this theory of running 
away from Nature in order to have 
something individual to say, aside from 
the ease with which one may pretend 
that a lack of draughtsmanship is an 
asset instead of a liability, is shown 
superbly in the current show at Wild- 
enstein’s called From Paris to the Sea 
Down the River Seine. The brightly 
colored, cheerful scenes of Pissarro, the 
delicate, grey, somewhat sad glimpses 
by Sisley, the robust reports of Renoir, 
all of the same river yet each is as 
different as the temperament of each 
re 

“To say that to paint landscapes such 
as Homer Martin painted, such as Rem- 
brandt painted, and Renoir and El Gre- 
co, is as easy as to copy a canvas that 
is the expression of some one else’s 
personality, is to reduce art to a farce. 
It is such arrant nonsense that one could 
afford not to answer it, save for the 
fact that, alas, so many today believe 
it to be true.” 

Ed.: By copying nature I meant “ren- 
dering an uninspired, detailed setting 
on canvas of what lies before the art- 
ist.” 
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Polycrates Receives the Fish: SALVATORE ROSA 


Twin Rosa Canvases Acquired by Chicago 


Two DISTINGUISHED CANVASES by the 
17th century Italian painter Salvatore 
Rosa have been acquired by the Art 
Institute of Chicago, which will, with 
certainty, enrich the Institute’s repre- 
sentative Italian collection. 

The theme of these two sizable oils 
(73.7 x 99.2 cm.) is taken from Greek 
History during the reign of the tyrant 
Polycrates. The subject matter of the 
canvas Polycrates Receives the Fish 
is from the tale of the ruler’s rapid rise 
to power and the exhortations he re- 
ceived to discard a valuable possession 
in order to appease the wrath of the 
gods directed towards him. Polycrates 
threw away a ring which was later 
found in a fish by a poor fisherman. 
This moment, when the ring inside the 
fish is returned to the ruler, is the 
scene depicted. 

Rosa presents a majestic naturalistic 
setting bordered by gnarled trees with 
the pompous figure of the tyrant and 
his royal guard standing before the 
subservient subject, who crouches in 
fear while he returns the fish in a 
seemingly sacrificial pose. The response 
of this rocky landscape to the artist’s 
touch indicates his finesse in suggest- 
ing fine shadows. 

The other scene shows the Polycrates 
Crucifixion, which took place in 522 
B.C. and had to do with the jealousy 
of Greek rulers. Because of Polycrates’ 
rocket-like rise to power, other rulers 
feared his possible domination over 
their domains, and in order to avoid 
a clash with an unyielding and unre- 
lenting tyrant, the opposition destroyed 
him, and it is in the manner of cruci- 
fixion on a tree that Rosa chose to mur- 
der Polycrates. 


However incredible the scene may 
be for its unpleasant detail, the artist 
exhibits his mastery to epitomize a 
gripping drama. This crucifixion scene, 
though lacking in religousness, con- 
tains the same sympathies that one 
finds in the Saviour crucifixions, for 
we can see the Pagan eyes of the ob- 


servers filled with compassion for their 
once famous ruler. 

Painting was but one of the many 
accomplishments of Salvatore Rosa, for 
it is told that his poetry was accepted 
and enjoyed by the 17th century literati. 
One of his friends was the famous 
philosopher Shaftesbury who _ stimu- 
lated English taste for Rosa’s works, 
and many Englishmen who went on 
the grand tour returned with his can- 
vases to exhibit their proper taste for 
art.—_S. A. D. 


Helion, Abstractionist 


The French painter Hélion, whose in- 
fluence on American abstract painting 
is often in evidence, holds forth at the 
Art of This Century with a retrospec- 
tive showing of his clean-cut art, cur- 
rent through Mar. 6. A mature leader 
of the modern movement in direct line 
with Gris and Léger, Hélion is shown at 
his best with this selection of 35 exam- 
ples of his distinctive compositions. 

More mechanical than literal, these 
works deal with intricate shifting pat- 
terns in brilliant flat surfaces which are 
combined with steel gray cylindrical 
forms modelled in three dimensional 
exactness. By their sureness of execu- 
tion Hélion’s machinal variations speak 
for themselves, being complete in their 
assembled patterns and thoughtfully 
chosen color passages. Too much simi- 
larity in design, however, tends towards 
monotony, but this the gallery has over- 
come by cleverly juxtaposing the pic- 
tures. Note: Instead of $1 admission as 
has been erroneously believed, a fee of 
25c. goes to Free French Relief. 

In 1940 this 36-year-old Frenchman 
left his American wife and infant son 
to join in the defense of his homeland. 
Captured and interred in a German pri- 
son camp, Hélion was for a while be- 
lieved to be dead. After several futile 
attempts he was able to escape to Paris 
and subsequently rejoined his family in 
America.—H. B. 
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Croquet Scene: WINSLOW HOMER 


Chicago Continues to Enrich Its Collection 


THE EXTREMELY rich permanent col- 
lection of the Art Institute of Chicago 
has been augmented by the purchase of 
oil paintings by Homer, Manet, and Lor- 
raine which were acquired from the 
Knoedler Galleries, and other oils by 
Rosa (described elsewhere in this issue), 
Cambiaso and Harnett. Also recently ac- 
quired is a group of prints and draw- 
ings, among which are the noteworthy 
graphic work of Rouault, Toulouse-Lau- 
trec and Tiepolo. 

Homer’s painting, a Croquet Scene 
is a portrayal of the popular amuse- 
ment in post-Civil War days. Men and 
women, in’ those times, were rarely 
permitted to indulge in the same sport; 
croquet solved the difficulty. The paint- 
ing, an American lawn setting and 
polite figures moving in the endless 
circle required by this bowed-head 
sport, provides a realistic pictorial rec- 
ord of American social games in the 
late 1860's. 

Another of these outstanding addi- 
tions is Manet’s Still Life With Carp. 
Painted in 1864, this canvas is executed 
in the typical Manet manner of brilliant 
color laid on in broad strokes with 
light and dark meeting abruptly. The 
characters of the canvas—carp, table 
covered with white cloth, several oy- 
sters on the half shell, an eel, and 
another fish—are placed in a simple 
pattern to achieve the design. The Art 
Institute’s new painting was obtained 
from the Simpson collection and before 
that resided in the Gerard collection 
and Manzi collection in Europe. 

In the Cambiaso (Genovese, 1527- 
1585) work we are confronted with two 
figures placed in a histrionic setting, the 
curtain having just parted as the play 
unfolds. The protagonists, in their sub- 
dued tones of black background and 
mauve colored flesh, are rendered in a 
sculptural plasticity, possibly derived 
from the artist’s observance of Michel- 
angelo’s sculpture in Rome. The paint- 
er’s careful execution of the pillows, 
Cupid’s quiver of arrows and the two 
doves suggest his profound studies of 
minutae. It is suggested that the Insti- 
tute’s new picture was done in the art- 
ist’s middle period when his style had 
become more highly finished. 

Another gift by the Friends of Amer- 
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ican Art is the work by William Har- 
nett called Just Dessert. Executed in 
1891, a year before Harnett died, this 
painting shows the lucid precise tech- 
nique for which this 19th century Amer- 
ican artist was famous. 

What with the new prints, drawings, 
and the oil by Lorraine, this crescive 
activity will afford excellent opportuni- 
ties to mid-western art lovers to ex- 
amine new and valuable additions in 
the Institute’s galleries. 


Kalf for Springfield 


The Springfield (Mass.) Museum of 
Fine Arts, has added another purchase 
to its growing gallery of Dutch art. 
The picture, Still Life, by the 17th 
century painter Willem Kalf, is an 
admirable example of Kalf’s technique 
and one of his most successful treat- 
ments of a favorite subject. 

Luminously colored with rich gold 
and brown curtains, patterned table- 
cloth and marble pillar in the back- 
ground, the canvas illustrates the tre- 
mendous interest in texture and light 
which occupied the leading artists of 
the period. The blue of the bowl and 
ribbon are beautifully contrasted with 
the yellow of the fruit in a manner 
reminiscent of Kalf’s more illustrious 
contemporary, Vermeer. The painting is 
the sixth Dutch canvas to be added to 
the museum’s Gray collection in two 
years. 


Colonial Art at Worcester 


New England painters of the 18th Cen- 
tury will be on exhibition at the Wor- 
cester Art Museum from Feb. 17 to 
March 3i1st. The show is being held in 
collaboration with the American Anti- 
quarian Society as a sequel to the exhi- 
bition of 17th Century New England 
Painting in 1934. 

With the objective to present authen- 
ticated works by such artists as Feke, 
Smibert, Blackburn, Copley and lesser 
known painters, the Worcester Museum 
gathered their show from private col- 
lectors and many institutions. It will 
enable visitors to study the develop- 
ment of art in the New England Colo- 
nies. (More next issue). 






Holbein Acquired 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to examine 
a drawing and completed work of a 
Single subject by the master Hans 
Holbein the Younger (1497-1543), is 
being presented in Gallery 6 at the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis. The 
Museum’s latest acquisition, as an- 
nounced by acting director Charles 
Nagel, is a portrait of Lady Gudeford 
and originally was a companion piece 
to a portrait made by Holbein of Sir 
Harry Gudeford. This work is con- 
sidered a most important recent addi- 
tion to the Museum’s permanent col- 
lection. ; 

Documented and dated in 1527, the 
painting reveals Holbein’s keen sensi- 
tivity to feminine expressiveness and 
royal raiment minutae. His penetration 
into the Lady Gudeford’s demureness 
is clearly shown in his treatment of 
her countenance and costume. The 
panel displays the master’s natural pro- 
pensity for High Renaissance structures 
and architectural settings, for we see 
the royal posture of the lady, suggest- 
ing an earlier Italian portrait and the 
renaissant column with its foliate de- 
sign. 

However suggestive the work may be 
of older prototypes, the painting, never- 
theless, displays the submergence of 
Holbein’s utterly objective point of 
view to permit the egression of the 
qualities of his subject which are here 
fused with his talent to render a fine 
painting and undoubtedly a fine like- 
ness. 

This painting was made when Hol- 
bein visited England for the first time 
because of a dirth of commissions in 
his native Germany. Under the direc- 
tion of Sir Thomas More, who intro- 
duced him to members of society in 
England, Holbein was awarded com- 
missions and thereby enjoyed a success- 
ful venture. Heretofore Holbein’s fame 
in Europe had been founded upon his 
religious pictures, murals and engrav- 
ings but, due to the Reformation of 
the 16th century, the depiction of re- 
ligious themes became increasingly un- 
popular; finally in 1526 Holbein left 
Germany .to tour Europe and with aid 
from various friends was able to ob- 
tain some commissions. 


The St. Louis picture is painted of 
resin tempera on an oak panel (34% 
inches by 28 inches) and its most out- 
standing documentation appears in 
Horace Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing in England, first published in 1761. 
The painting was acquired from Jacob 
M. Heimann Galleries in New York 
City.—S. A. D. 


Gibson Girl Makes “‘Esquire”’ 


Selections from the Cincinnati Exhi- 
bition of Charles Dana Gibson's paint- 
ings and drawings last fall (see Oct. 15 
DicesT) have been reproduced in the 
February Esquire, and have evoked edi- 
torial patter from Gilbert Seldes and 
Harry Salpeter. The two articles are 
Nice Nellie, the Gibson Girl, and The 
Gibson Girl For Me and contain brisk 
comments on the life of the painter and 
his famous ideal of femininity. Repro- 
duced are several black and white draw- 
ings and a group of Gibson’s paintings 
in full color. 
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Modern Chinese 


THE FEBRUARY CALENDAR of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum includes the art of 
many nations among its featured shows. 

Modern Chinese Paintings were hung 
on the occasion of the arrival in New 
York of Wang Chi-Yung, Vice-President 
of the Shanghai College of Fine Arts 
and head of the Shanghai Art Associa- 
tion. Portraits from the Court of China 
occupy the big expansive Gallery D6 
of the Museum; embroideries and tex- 
tiles of North Africa decorate Gallery 
E12. Later, an exhibition of the decora- 
tive arts of India will be opened, while 
in the Junior Museum, the special show 
of the Peoples of Russia will give way 
to the Peoples of North Africa. 

Wang Chi-Yung, who writes and 
works toward the furthering of inter- 
national appreciation of Chinese art, 
has permitted 30 of his works to be 
shown in the Museum’s summary of 
present-day Chinese paintings. Fifteen 
other artists are represented—some of 
them wholly Chinese in training; others 
well-schooled in European techniques 
of painting. 

Already familiar to New York are 
the works of the late Chang Shantzu 
whose tigers (which he paints from 
the tail forward for greater strength 
and fury) have been repeatedly ex- 
hibited and sold to aid China; professor 
Chang Shu-ch’i who presented his paint- 
ing Hundred Doves to President Roose- 
velt and exhibits more doves here; 
Wang Chi-Yung whose pine trees are 
represented as resisting the assault of 
a Japanese wind. 

An unusual exhibit is the souvenir 
scroll, a collective job, made for the 
former Ambassador to the U. S., Dr. 
Hu Shih. It commences with a beau- 
teous bird-filled landscape by Ling 
Shu-shan and unrolls to reveal added 
testimonies of esteem by six other 
Chinese artists. . 





Across the River: PAuL Darrow 


Darrow Paints His Native Philadelphia 


PauL Darrow, prominent young Phil- 
adelphia artist and advertising design- 
er, licked the limitations imposed by 
stringent gasoline rationing by turning 
to landscape material in his native city. 
Along the shores of the Schuylkill, in 
expansive Fairmount Park, near the 
waterfront and hidden in out-of-the- 
way streets he found quaint examples 
of architecture, colorful cityscapes and 
broad scenic views. To all he applied his 
strong sense of design, his feeling for 
bright, gay color and his deft technique. 
The result: an inspiriting exhibition of 
gouaches at the Philadelphia Art Alli- 
ance (through Feb. 19). 

Prominent among the exhibits is 
Across the River, reproduced above, de- 
picting the huge Philadelphia Museum 
(sometimes known irreverently as “The 
Greek Garage”). Darrow’s brushwork 


Corporal Walter Stiner has been in the Army for twenty months and after 
“doing everything,’ has been put at last to drawing cartoons and illustrating 
camp life as staff artist of the Fort Dix Post, the camp’s weekly paper. Stiner’s 
cartoon, which we reproduce below, is typical of the work to which he owes his 
camp popularity. A shipment of WAACs is due at Dix any day now, and news- 
hawk Stiner’s forecasting pen is on the job, as usual. The Post for Feb. 5 reports 
that “the steam is on the beam” in the barracks the WAACs are to occupy. “Pull 
down the shades and hang out the bunting, the WAACs are coming,’ they chant. 

The Montross Gallery, on Fifth Avenue, this month gives a room over to 
Stiner cartoons of things military. And the cordial “progression of ratings”—or 
whatever you wish to call this drawing (it is untitled)—is one of a series of 
equally amusing take-offs on Army life. Back in his civilian days, Stiner was one 
of the best known young artists in New York and a regular Montross exhibitor. 
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stiner 


is fluent, his approach to compositions 
is both sound and fresh. In this exam- 
ple he displays a distilling vision which 
reduces a scene to its simplest, most es- 
sential component. 

Pre-war days, when landscapists could 
range the countryside, are represented 
in the Darrow show by such bright and 
breezy exhibits as Cape May and in 
shore and fishing-boat scenes painted 
along the famous New England capes. 

Also currently on view at the Art 
Alliance (as reported in the last issue 
of the DicestT) are a joint husband-and- 
wife show of work by Gladys Rockmore 
Davis and Floyd Davis, and a show of 
oils and photographs by Adrian Siegel. 


We Were Mistaken 


TWO LETTERS received from Philadel- 
phia cause the Dicest to regret a lost 
opportunity to pay tribute to a great 
artist, Marian Anderson, whose likeness 
hangs in the Pennsylvania Academy’s 
annual during the month of February. 

The photograph of a painting of the 
singer by Margaretta Hinchman, enti- 
tled I Know the Lord Laid His Hand 
on Me, was sent to the Dicest, along 
with the other prize winners in that 
important annual, and the subject of 
the painting was not identified. Unwit- 
tingly, we understood the photograph 
as depicting a nightclub interior where 
the singer stands on a low podium, sur- 
rounded closely by applauding guests, 
flowers, palms, and a grand piano. And 
so we described it. 

Miss Cynthia Griffin of Haverford, ac- 
quainted with the facts, relates that 
the setting is, instead, the steps of the 
Lincoln Memorial at Washington, D. C. 
where Marian Anderson sang the song 
related. This was that regrettable oc- 
casion, about two years ago, when Miss 
Anderson was not allowed to sing in 
the hall of the D.A.R. and held her con- 
cert at a spot selected by herself. 

We regret very much that we were 
not present on that occasion to hear 
the splendid singer. No doubt the visual 
memory would have lasted as long as 
the haunting voice and served on this 
occasion to fit us to describe Miss Hinch- 
man’s prize-winning painting justly. 
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Lake of the Desert: WILLIAM DEAN FAUSETT 


Dean Fausett Paints America at Her Best 


CLEAN CUT CLASSICISM marks the first 
one-man show by Guggenheim-winner 
William Dean Fausett at the Kraushaar 
Galleries (through Feb. 20). From the 
green rolling hills and dales of Ver- 
mont, this young artist turns with equal 
interest to the tawny earth and far 
reaching vistas of the West. Essentially 
a scenic painter, Dean Fausett presents 
America at its splendid best. No back- 
yards, gas stations or freight yards for 
him. He paints a glorified American 
landscape that calls to mind the Hud- 
son River School, but paints it in con- 
temporary tones. 


Fausett does a good landscape when 
he isn’t too lavish with the view or too 
tightly conscientious as in the panor- 
amic Valley Farm. The tendency to be- 
come a little chill in choice of colors 


that prevents Mexican Foothills from 
being an entirely satisfactory picture 
is happily missing in the warm-toned 
Lake of the Desert. Controlled breadth 
and a certain sweeping grandeur dis- 
tinguishes this painted desert, easily 
the best landscape in the show. Opu- 
lence of a different sort is found in the 
verdant Vermont Distances. 


Figure studies also come off better 
when they are casually arranged and 
not too overly painted, for example the 
large and ambitious Summer Story in 
contrast to the small, effortless study 
of a young girl called The Red Robe. A 
room of watercolors shows still anoth- 
er side of Fausett’s talents, commend- 
able items being Buzzards and Moss and 
Sunset, in which warm skies tower above 
a cold earth.—H. B. 


Xavier Martinez, Noted Californian, Dies 


ONE of the most popular instructors 
of painting at the California College 
of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, died Jan. 
13 at Carmel, California, where he had 
gone last summer in an attempt to re- 
gain his health. 


Xavier Martinez was known as 
“Marty” to his hundreds of students 
at the California school; he was known 
as an artist of talent in such distantly 
situated places as Paris (where he re- 
ceived Honorable Mention at the Uni- 
versal Exposition in 1900), New York 
(where he was elected to the Hall of 
Fame at the 1940 New York World’s 
Fair) and on his own coast, where he 
was honorably mentioned for his ex- 
hibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
in San Francisco in 1915. 


The Oakland Art Gallery, the De 
Young Museum in San Francisco and 


NIERENDORF 


53 EAST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 


CLASSICAL 
EXPRESSIONISM 


February 23 - March 13 


the Freer Gallery in Washington are 
among the galleries with Martinez 
paintings in their permanent collections. 


Martinez excelled in portraiture and 
in paintings of the desert country. In 
April, 1941, the Oakland school held 
a retrospective show of the works of 
their fine arts instructor, beginning 
with a painting made at the age of 13 
and including student work done under 
the guidance of the French masters, 
Gérome and Carriere, and on through 
the years of his development as a 
leading artist of his time. 

As a long-time member of the Bo- 
hemian Club of San Francisco, “Marty” 
numbered among his friends such liter- 
ary and artistic lights as George Ster- 
ling, Ambrose Bierce, Jack London, 
Gellette Burgess, Dr. Arnold Genthe 
and Maynard Dixon. 


ARTHUR FABER 
WATERCOLORS 
MEXICO 
and its people 


BONESTELL GALLERY 
18 EAST 57th STREET 10 A.w.-10 p.m. 


Juliet Thompson 


JULIET THOMPSON can take a group 
of everyday things like an alarm clock, 
a bunch of keys or an umbrella and 
form unusual compositions. As a conse- 
quence the February show at the Pina- 
cotheca Gallery is a gay affair. Miss 
Thompson has a spirited manner of 
painting as well as a refreshing outlook. 
Life may be just a jumble of common- 
place objects to some, but she has an 
exciting way of turning them into ex- 
travaganzas of color, of combining real- 
istic objects in abstract and highly per- 
sonal patterns. 

There is a beardless Santa Claus 
mask, gay streamers and Christmas 
holly to give a holiday note; and yellow 
ears of corn, children’s toys and Indian 
gods, woven together in brilliant ar- 
rangements. Miss Thompson has a nat- 
ural flair for the unacademic in design 
and a conviction in her workmanship 
that lifts her work above average ab- 
straction. Her essays on the ordinary 
are further heightened by white or pale 
yellow areas encircling her composi- 
tions. Favorites are South of the Border, 
Christmas Gifts, Bird in Hand and For 
a Rainy Day.—hH. B. 


De Laittre and Schanker 


The same rhythm that Louis Schanker 
imparts to his sculpture follows through 
to his originally conceived color wood 
blocks, both of which are on view at the 
Puma Gallery until March 6, along with 
the abstract paintings of Eleanor de 
Laittre. In his extra-hard-surfaced wood 
sculpture Schanker breaks down the 
limitations of this medium, imparting 
a different slant to these unusual pieces, 
some of which have been definitely in- 
fluenced by the art of the American In- 
dian (such as Man with Drill). Other 
captivating pieces are the plaque Men 
Running, with a Thurber bearing; an 
amusing Upside Down Man, and Music 
Abstract, which somehow seems to re- 
semble a wise old owl. The woodblocks 
also have imaginative powers of a high 
order. 

Coming from the Midwest, Miss de 
Laittre shows nothing of this regional 
influence in her sophisticated work. 
There is dignity, however, and a certain 
warmth in these well arranged abstrac- 
tions, not often identified with the chill 
and mechanically constructed patterns 
usually associated with this field of 
painting.—H. B. 


2\st Virginian 


Greta Matson is the 21st Virginian to 
be given a one-man show at the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts in Rich- 
mond. 

Miss Matson, whose forebears were 
Finnish and Russian, was born in Clare- 
mont, Virginia, school in Norfolk. She 
studied painting first with Glenna Lat- 
imer, was a student at Grand Central 
School of Art in New York for several 
years, and then Jerry Farnsworth put 
the final touches to her training at his 
Cape Cod school. 

Recently, the Norfolk Museum bought 
one of her ingratiating paintings, The 
Young Neighbor, and the Hermitage 
Foundation in Norfolk has secured hef 
services as painting instructor for next 
Spring. 
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Art Notes from 
Embattled England 


“THe War AS SEEN BY CHILDREN” 
proved to be one of the most entertain- 
ing and instructive recent art exhibi- 
tions in London. Seventy per cent of 
the undergraduate painters were Brit- 
ish; the work of the others came from 
15 nations. including China. The ages 
of the child-exhibitors ranged from 
three-year-olds to boy and girl factory 
workers of 15 and 16. It is reported 
that the exhibition is soon to be seen 
in America. 


Two friezes entitled The Defense of 
Stalingrad and The Building of the 
Burma Road are communal efforts, the 
children having sketched out the themes 
and worked separately on different sec- 
tions of the paintings. They are the 
work of members of a factory recrea- 
tional center where the boys and girls 
go after a day’s work to paint, draw, 
dance, play and do handicrafts. 


Shelter life, bombed buildings, bar- 
rage balloons, dive-bombing, airplanes, 
sinking ships, assaulting armies and 
massacred Jews are among the subjects 
which caught the imagination of the 
youthful painters whose vivid and spon- 
taneous approach goes to show that 
children of all nationalities and ages 
are thinking and feeling in an un- 
mistakably similar manner. 


The National Gallery in London has 
been, since the war, a lunch-time haven 
for war workers, and service men and 
women on leave crowd the National 
Gallery canteen in order to eat the 
best and cheapest lunch in town. Re- 
cently, the line-up has not been for 
the lunch, but for one of the most im- 
portant contemporary exhibitions held 
in Britain since the war began, which 
is the Nineteenth Century French 
Painters. The exhibition offers an ade- 
quate presentation of one of the great- 
est schools of European painting, in 
spite of transport difficulty which of 
necessity has imposed limitations. 
Thanks to the generosity and courage 
of the collectors—for all but seven of 
the exhibits are privately owned—most 
of the great painters of the period were 
represented by at least one fine work. 


In one of the London Galleries, Ep- 
stein is showing one of his most beau- 
tiful bronzes, a new one of a young 
oriental girl, Chia Pia (precious jewel); 
a piece charmingly simple and yet 
mysterious. 

The Royal Academy has given anoth- 
er example of how art is carrying on 
in wartime. It housed the exhibition of 
the United Artists with 1,100 exhibits 
(like our Artists for Victory show). 
For the third time since the war began, 
the Royal Academy sponsored an ex- 
hibition of contemporary art in which 
it co-operated with 26 other exhibiting 
societies. The artists are dividing their 
profits with the Artists’ General Benev- 
olent Institution. The Red Cross and 
other good causes will benefit by the 
gate receipts. 


Cliveden, the famous English estate 
of the American born Lady Astor, with 
many of its art treasures, has become 
a gift to the British Nation. 


—RocerS BorDLEY 
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Self Portrait: PRESTON DICKINSON 


Dickinson Surveyed 


PRESTON DICKINSON died in 1930 at 
the age of 38 and this caused mourning 
among the artistically knowing for they 
had just conceded that Dickinson had 
“arrived.” 


His development had been slow and 
cautious and many a year he took out 
from painting to think and feel his 
way. After a start at the Art Students 
League in his teens, Dickinson went to 
Paris, carrying with him a love of 
Japanese prints, an inclination pretty 
well sweeping the occidental painting 
world at that time. But in Paris he 
was to discover Cézanne. From 1910 to 
1915, he painted little but soaked up 
the analysis of form that followed in 
the wake of Cézanne’s findings. He ab- 
sorbed the theories of the Cubists. 

Knoedler Galleries this month is 
giving a survey of Preston Dickinson 
and commences its study with a pale 
green landscape dated 1910, made under 
the guidance of Ernest Lawson. It 
then jumps to 1920 and the succeeding 
years when, back here in the East, the 
painter did his most thoughtful work 
and was considered very much in ad- 
vance of his day. Charles Daniel bought 
many of his paintings then. 

It is the Daniel collection of Dickin- 
son which Knoedler shows, having re- 
cently acquired that patron’s entire 


collection of American paintings. Sev- 
enteen of the twenty-seven exhibits are 
still lifes, and they grow more certain 
in design, richer in color each year. 

It is said that Dickinson was uncer- 
tain and unhappy while painting. He 
was an emotional man but reined in 
all impulses, preferring to tackle each 
canvas with conscious calculation. None 
of this warring within the man is to 
be found in these superlatively balanced 
arrangements. If it was not emotion 
which directed many of ihese concep- 
tions, let’s call it a highly developed 
sensitivity and a super-sense of right- 
ness. In no way may they be called 
mechanical.—M. R. 


Madge Tennent in Honolulu 


Far-off in Honolulu, where the jap 
first revealed his true colors and innate 
deceit, a painter has streamlined her 
art style for the duration to appeal di- 
rectly and sincerely to the service men. 
That painter is Madge Tennent and her 
recent exhibition of murals at the Gross- 
man-Moody Art Galleries, Honolulu, re- 
ceived high praise from art critics and 
Honolulu art enthusiasts. 

Before the war, when Hawaii was the 
land of pineapples and pleasure, Miss 
Tennent concerned herself with paint- 
ing the tropical beauty of the aloha 
islands, but today the scene of existence 
has changed, the pineapples have been 
replaced by bombs and art as an ex- 
pression of the people caused this artist 
to interpret the Hawaiian place in war. 

Large sized murals executed in bold, 
vigorous lines with rich vivid colors 
represent this artist’s reaction to the 
war, and her deep concern with the 
march to victory. With a keynote of suc- 
cessful execution of the war, Miss Ten- 
nent’s work is dynamic and energetic 
and contains the spark attributed to 
democratic-minded individuals. 


Photo Tour Through Mexico 


With war time restrictions making 
traveling increasingly difficult, a photo- 
graphic tour through Mexico under the 
guidance of Paul P. Juley is indeed wel- 
come. Mr. Juley recently returned with 
a unique collection of photographs made 
while on location. Many of them are off 
the beaten path and are strange to the 
tourist, while others strike a more fa- 
miliar note. Mr. Juley’s mastery of the 
camera is attested to by many top-rank- 
ing artists who have employed his skill 
to reproduce their art. 

The exhibition of 500 photographs is 
being held in the lobby and pine pan- 
elled room of the Architectural League, 
New York, and will run until Feb. 22. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By HELEN BoswELL 


THERE IS one thing about the Museum 
of Modern Art. Since its birth, back at 
the turn of the third decade, it has been 
stirring up all kinds of excitement. The 
repercussions caused by the Twentieth 
Century Portraits show, which broke 
down the popular conception of portrait 
painting, were just dying down when 
the startling Realists and Magic-Realists 
unfolded before the unsuspecting art 
public. Besides bringing a new word to 
the art press, it hit Fifty-Seventh Street 
with bombshell force. Who ever heard 
of mixing Raphaelle Pearle with Ben 
Shahn or Eakins with Jared French? 
Yet there it was. Cavern after cavern of 
tried and trusting art mixed with all 
kinds of shush-shush things. Good old 
American realism combined with ques- 
tionable art fancies. A mixture of the 
healthy and unhealthy. The most con- 
servative people, strangely enough, 
found it stimulating, while daring in- 
tellectuals were horrified at such stark 
decadence—and vulgarity. Others 
thought that bad art was being dished 
out by the same strong arm that could 
encourage good art. And so it goes. 
The Museum of Modern Art furnished 
the fireworks this time. 


Jere Wickwire at Demotte 


The fluent and easy professional style 
that characterized the work of Jere 
Wickwire has taken on more meaning 
and depth, as disclosed in his exhibition 
current at the Demotte Galleries 
through Feb. 20. A year of delving into 
the technique of Goya and Manet has 
produced results in his figure paintings, 
a broader skill and an almost challeng- 
ing manner of handling masses and col- 
or. 

Center attraction of the show is the 
subdued spiritual crucifixion, Agnus Dei 
Qui Tollis Peccata Mundi, which Wick- 
wire has composed as an artistic pro- 
test against the sacrifice of youth. Con- 
sidering that Christ was only 32 when 
nailed to The Cross this large predomi- 
nant study of the youth of today is an 
appropriate treatise on an age old 
theme. 

As a colorist Wickwire is best seen 
in the freely brushed figure of Mrs. 
James St. L. O’Toole, in which he has 
successfuly played shades of blue and 
pink against red and yellow. Another 
sprightly example is the citrus-toned 
Francesco Simione and the attractive 
dancer Conchita Martinez. More sedate 
is the delicately rendered portrayal of 
the artist’s mother. There are also nu- 
merous heads and figures of the model 
who posed for the Crucifixion, most ef- 
fective of these being Young American. 


Havana and New York 


Those who long to visit sparkling trop- 
ical cities like Havana or those who 
remember strolling about that sun- 
splashed city, with its wide avenues and 
lush foliage, will find pleasure in visit- 
ing the ‘exhibition by Thierry Osborne 
at the Gallery of Modern Art (to Feb. 
27). New York became acquainted with 
this artist’s work last spring at the Car- 
stairs Gallery, but this year Osborne’s 
dashing city sketches have taken on 


deeper intonations, being fuller 
richer both in color and pattern. 

With a strong sense of design and 
an unhesitant brush, Osborne goes af- 
ter the essential character of a city, 
building up his compositions with a va- 
riety of shifting tones and rugged out- 
lines. In New York it is Central Park 
in winter that most attracts him. In 
Cuba he was intrigued by the gleaming 
capitol domes and dazzling white pub- 
lic buildings. The true atmosphere of 
Havana is further accentuated by stroll- 
ing natives and tropical trees lining 
neat streets. 

Osborne’s simple and direct style is 
best exemplified by the well balanced 
Parque de la Fraternidad, Cathedral, 
Matauzas and The Park Evening, Ha- 
vana. The one figure piece is a large 
deep ocha nude called The Mulatresse. 


and 


Ingenious Jeanne Miles 


Stunt pictures by Jeanne Miles that 
have much to do with areal designs 
make up the February attraction at the 
Wakefield Gallery. Miss Miles combines 
art with the little odds and ends that 
one finds in an accumulated bureau 
drawer, but arranged in a delightfully 
ingenious manner. Personalities coming 
within range of the Miles’ hat-pin stab- 
bings are the elegantly posed interior 
decorator, Mrs. Adam Gostomski, and 
the rhinestone encrusted Mary Baker 
Eddy. 

A rather startling portrayal of Di- 
rector Betty Parsons is developed with 
accents of real hair, rope and sea shells. 
Another item is the unknown lady with 
the gold chain G string with necklace 
to match (something Gypsy Rose Lee 
might consider). 


W ood Carved by Rood 


The war does many things to artists. 
Some draw into themselves and stop 
work altogether, others do the best 
creations of their careers, goaded on to 
new goals, as if time were precious and 
their art a voice to add to the battle 
cry. So it is with John Rood, exhibiting 
his latest wood sculptures at the Passe- 
doit Gallery (until Feb. 17). This world 


Mrs. James St. L. O’Tolle: JERE 
WICKWIRE. At Demotte to Feb. 20 
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Woman Praying: JOHN Roop. 
At Passedoit to February 17 


catastrophe and its universal grief have 
inspired Rood to make definite strides 
forward. 

A predominate note of meditation and 
quiet sorrow lends an air of dignity 
and restraint to Rood’s accomplished 
figure pieces. Some of the stoic reserve 
of the Indian race is felt in the hooded 
Woman Praying and the large walnut 
Eroica. Rood’s comment on the hapless 
people of Occupied Europe, called The 
Silent People, is the leading attraction 
of the show. The gaunt visages and ex- 
pressive hands of its silently suffering 
subjects, added to stiff linear patterns 
and a dignified remoteness, make this 
a striking carving. 

Breaking into these serious interpre- 
tations is the amusing Boogie-Woogie 
Boys. Rood also includes a series of 
romantic heads, best among these be- 
ing Opulence and Sleeping Gypsy. 


Dan Harris’ Own World 


Dan Harris’ show at his own Pina- 
cotheca Gallery delves into his own 
private world of elemental visions and 
prehistoric fantasy. Interested in the 
beginnings of the universe and in the 
hidden symbols of the passage of time, 
Harris paints an equivocal picture of 
what has gone on before and what 
might be going on at present in the in- 
calculable regions. There is a large in- 
terpretation of The Annoliths (Harris 
coined this word for year stones), show- 
ing spring and summer annoliths repre- 
senting Grecian and Renaissance eras, 
on up to the present time. The cycle 
ends with the Autumn annolith which 
deals with the era beginning with the 
end of the present war. Winter is not 
represented because it is in the remote 
future. 

Mothers and babies have been done 
variously by artists from Raphael to 
Picasso, but it took Harris to paint a 
mother as seen for the first time by a 
newborn infant. The Harris originality 
is also expressed in The Auk, a fantas- 
tic bird neatly nestled in an Ikon frame, 
and The Ghost, painted on parchment 
and resembling a migratory amoeba. An 
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inner glow of ruby fire distinguishes the 
more satisfactory Mountain Dwelling. 

I must confess, like Edward Alden 
Jewell, that I don’t know enough about 
Dan Harris’ art to criticize it. 


Contemporary “‘Mid-Season” 


One of the most satisfying shows of 
mixed talent is the large and varied 
Mid-Season Retrospective Exhibition be- 
ing held at the Contemporary Arts dur- 
ing February. Although many members 
of this sponsored group are in the armed 
services or defense work, the show still 
contains enough new pieces and worthy 
examples of the artist at his best to 
make a stimulating showing. 


Two of the most provocative can- 
vases are Louis Bosa’s snow scene Cen- 
tral Park West and the vibrant Sea- 
scape by Stephen Csoka, wind swept 
and strangely lighted with brightly 
flashing figures against the sea. 

Bosa also contributes Misery Unshorn, 
a revealing self-portrait of how the 
poor artist looks with no sales to lift 
some of the layers of depression from 
his weary soul. Herbert Barnett is well 
represented with a scintillating The 
Muse, a yellow-robed singing girl paint- 
ed in Barnett’s typical, dashing style. 
Other canvases combining spirit with 
sparkling color are Gerard Hordyk’s 
shimmering conception of Paris in the 
rain, the pleasantly gay Farm by Otto 
Botto, Twilight by Briggs Dyer and Au- 
tumn Wind by Sigmund Kozlow. Com- 
mendable in another fashion are the 
strongly individual Wheatfields by Guy 
Maccoy, Men and Boys by Josef Press- 
er, a romantic Afternoon by Bernard 
Klonis and an amusing Samuel Koch 
Street Scene in the “magic realist” 
style. 


Moses Soyer Emerges 


Moses Soyer is beginning to speak 
for himself. Still essentially a studio 
painter with a leaning toward frail 
young girls of wistful mien, he is los- 
ing the spell of the painting Soyer broth- 
ers and is developing a more individual 
style. More heavy handed with his 
brush and perhaps more decisive in his 
color passages than his twin Raphael, 
Moses puts in a good performance with 


Young Girl: Moses Soyer. 
At Macbeth to February 27 








Bosa. 


Misery Unshorn: 
At Contemporary to Feb. 27 


LouIs 


his recent work at the Macbeth Galler- 
ies (during February). 

These are charming little studies of 
girls caught unaware in easy poses 
and painted in an unforced manner. 
Soyer is preoccupied with natural ges- 
tures and the movements of dancers in 
relaxed positions. His unhurried aware- 
ness and effortless manner of painting 
gives an unassuming quality to his work, 
as in the partly robed Rita, the head 
of Sally and Mother and Child. The 
modern dancer in brief practice shorts 
frequently encountered before has been 
replaced by ballet girls, as fluffy and 
pert as cockatoo birds. Most successful 
of these are the bending dancer in pink, 
a long-limbed Russian dancer painted 
in slashing strokes and the whimsical 
Dancer With Flower, frail and gauche 
as a dangling French doll. 

Persian Watteau 

The spirit of the East is recaptured in 
Sarkis Katchadourian’s reposeful exhi- 
bition of Indian figures and landscapes 
at the Duran-Ruel Galleries during 
February. A gracious tranquility settles 
over this well Known collector’s own 
creations, furthe rabetted by undis- 
turbed moods and modest subject mat- 
ter—a Hindu mother and child, gentle 
maidens with proper caste marks, a 
bride and groom—well composed amid 
refined surroundings. This Oriental re- 
serve is also reflected in Bull Fight and 
Glances of Veiled Women. 

Katchadourian has a delicate touch in 
these poetic interpretations of contem- 
porary Indian life, as well as a subtle 
sense of coloring, often accentuated by 
unexpected bursts of brilliant hues, as 
in the iridescent Fish and My Flowers. 
“His painting is a moment of invasion 
into the romanesque, the languorous, 
the scented,” once wrote Arsene Alex- 
andre. ‘“Katchadourian paints a chaster 
perversity of the Orient with nostalgic 
evanescence—he is a Persian Watteau.” 

Besides being recognized as a painter, 
Katchadourian is famous for his repro- 
ductions of Indian frescoes from the 
cave temples of Ajanti and Badami. 
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Benton Protests 


Apropos of the closing of the Whitney 
Museum, as reported in the last issue, 
the following “Letter to the Editor’ 
was received from Thomas Benton, fa- 
mous American painter. Benton, as usu- 
al, says what he has to say with char- 
acteristic frankness. Mr. Benton: 


The absorption of the Whitney Mu- 
seum by the Metropolitan came to me 
as a shock. I saw the Whitney Museum, 
whatever minor disagreements I may 
have had at times with its management, 
as an important first step toward that 
decentralization which art like our oth- 
er activities, cultural as well as eco- 
nomic, must yield to in the future de- 
velopment of our national structure. 
It was the most promising thing in the 
American art world. 

This present move into the aura of 
aesthetic cartels represented by mu- 
seums, such as the Metropolitan, with 
their inescapable monopolistic tenden- 
cies, is a backward one. It is a back- 
ward step in practical function and a 
backward step in cultural function. 

From the practical side the Whitney 
Museum becomes now merely another 
corridor in a foot-wearying series of 
corridors where all live aesthetic inter- 
ests, the existence of which depends 
upon fresh response, are overwhelmed 
by the multiplicity of objects displayed. 
Where there are ten thousand objects 
of aesthetic interest there are none. No- 
body likes candy in a candy factory. 

From the cultural side the Whitney 
Museum loses its power to proclaim 
the separation of art as a living, going 
affair from art as history. It loses an 
important cultural function involved in 
the implications of such a proclamation. 
It loses the power to speak the basic 
human truth that participation in and 
expression of a living culture, however 
crude that may seem to be, is more im- 
portant than knowledge about and imi- 
tation of a dead culture, however re- 
fined that may seem to be. 

Its present absorption by an institu- 
tion whose social function, if admitted 
at all, lies in representing the parade 
of history, kills the Whitney Museum’s 
power to Say, with any conviction, that 
contemporary American art is some- 
thing other than a bid for the sanctions 
of those whose primary aesthetic inter- 
ests are directed backwards. 

For quite a number of years I have 
been doubtful about the growth of mu- 
seums in the U. S. This is not because 
they have failed to give me my due. 
They have. I am not making compensa- 
tory rationalizations on this matter. I 
am convinced, and becoming more and 
more so, that the museums are impos- 
ing conceptions of art on the public 
mind of America which are inimical to 
the development of our indigenous art. 
The museums, by the very nature of 
their Alexandrian character, make his- 
tory of art seem to stand for art. They 
make familiarity with aesthetic expres- 
sions of the past and of exotic areas 
seem to stand for aesthetic culture in 
the present and in the immediate area. 

In my own town of Kansas City, and 
let me say it’s a good town to live in, 
our high respectables take pride in the 
Rockhill-Nelson Museum. A great deal 
of money has been spent that that mu- 
seum might have a collection of histor- 


ically significant objects. But Kansas 
City supports no living American art. 
It keeps a school running adjacent to 
its museum but it buys no art to jus- 
tify the school’s existence. It buys no 
American expressions for its homes, 
The well-to-do follow the patterns im- 
posed by the museum and concentrate 
on collections of antique junk polished 
up by restorers. Art for Kansas City is 
a dead thing. It has been dead since 
George Caleb Bingham died. 


Now if this is true of a town which 
only yesterday was a wild cattletown, 
strong in the history making capacities 
of its citizens, how much more true is 
it of your eastern cities who lost their 
pioneering self sufficiency long before. 
Kansas City, through the medium of 
George Caleb Bingham, used to make 
its art. Now it imports it. Think about 
how true that is of our whole country. 
You know as well as I do that for the 
better part of our economically influ- 
ential people art has become something 
dug up out of the past and hung up in 
a museum, or something that looks like 
this stuff hung up in the home. For this 
unquestionally decadent attitude toward 
one of the important activities of the 
human soul the museums and their 
backers are responsible. They have put 
a priggish cultivation in the place of 
dynamic expression. 


The only escape I see for this, apart 
from the resuscitation of the perma- 
nently located saloon (to your horror, 
mentioned before), is the establishment 
of small centers, well distributed, and 
devoted exclusively to the contempo- 
rary American expression where the Art 
of the Day would be given precedence 
over the Art of History. Constantly 
pursued, such a policy would eventually 
set up an atmosphere where economic 
precedence would be given such art. 
Without such precedence we will never 
have a Great Art. Great Art can’t be 
picked up in garrets, “La Vie de Bo- 
heme” notwithstanding. Great Art has 
to be paid for. It has always had to be 
paid for. 


I am sorry about the Whitney Mu- 
seum. It is with great misgiving I con- 
trast its yielding to amalgamation with 
the past with the attitude of the Rus- 
sians who sold their dead and exotic 
art to us, sure in the confidence of a 
dynamic people that they could make 
their own art in the present. 

History has its place but it cannot 
substitute for life. 

—TuHomMaAS H. BENTON 


Alice Barney Loans 


A very worthwhile gesture on the part 
of the Alice Barney estate is its will- 
ingness to loan to museums, art galler- 
ies, universities and schools the work 
of this once prominent artist. Schooled 
in Paris under the tutelage of such mem 
as Whistler, Carlus-Durand and Henner, 
Miss Barney’s manner reveals a strong 
predilection for the French Impression 
ist technique of broken brush strokes 
and luminous colors. 

Famous people, who have been eternak 
ized by Miss Barney, are Bernard Shaw, 
G. K. Chesterton, Wanda Landowska, 
Ruth St. Denis and Emma Calve. Fol 
details concerning a loan write to Wik 
liam E. Huntington, Barney Settlement 
House, 470 N Street, S. W., Washington, 
> Cc, 
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Books 


Sol A. Davidson 


THE TITLE “The American Leonardo,”* 
a new book by Carleton Mabee, may be 
excessive but I do not think we should 
dwell upon its excessiveness, since the 
importance of any document rests be- 
tween the covers and not in the nomen- 
clatures. 

In our youth we knew Samuel Finley 
Breese Morse, the proposed Leonardo, 
for his invention of the telegraph and 
dot-dash code; we probably recall the 
code more than the mechanism, since 
it was considered vital in obtaining a 
merit badge in the Boy Scout Troop. 
Later, we learned that Morse was also 
a portrait painter who had studied un- 
der Benjamin West and Washington All- 
ston abroad, but I don’t think many 
knew that he was the founder of a 
National Academy of Design or a pro- 
fessor at New York University. 


As an artist Morse had his share of 
romance, moments when poverty was 
an integral part of one’s training in art. 
There were such times when Morse had 
to ask his art students for a pittance 
in order that he might purchase food. 
That was in the early days when he 
was not schooled in the artifices of busi- 
ness. The artist soon departed from the 
North and this undernourished condition 
to seek a better life. And in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, he enjoyed a healthy 
response, for his portraits brought him 
$60 to $600. Upon returning to the 
North his name did not quite reach the 
mark accorded him in the South, for 
although an Art Professor at New York 
University he could not obtain more 
than $25 per canvas. 

Other activities that have not been 
associated with the name of Morse are 
presented by the author for the curious 
and serious readers of American biog- 
raphy. Prominent in his very busy life 
was the invention of a pump which was 
unsuccessful, a mechanical statute carv- 
ing gadget and the founding of the 
Journal of Commerce. Morse also ran 
for Mayor of New York City as a cham- 
pion of Nativism, a creed of racial su- 
periority that opposed Irish immigra- 
tion and came in fourth at the polls. 
Besides all this he was a daguerrotypist. 

Although a religious man, Morse’s 
greatest transgressions were his pro- 
Slavery position and his being president 
of two Copperhead organizations: the 
American Society for. the Preservation 
of National Unity, and the Society for 
the Diffusion of Political Knowledge. It 
is unfair to contrast Morse and his po- 
litical views with our own ideas on such 
dogmas as racial superiority or slavery; 
nevertheless, his stand on these vital 
questions does not represent the qual- 
ity of greatness as proffered by the 
author. However, we shall have to fore- 
g0 those minor perversions of a mind 
and look upon the art work and inven- 
tion as Morse’s claim to fame. 

It may be disillusioning to many to 
learn that the versatile Morse was a 
business manipulator and that he was 


——__.. 


. *THE AMERICAN LEONARDO, The Life of 
arg F. B. Morse, by Carleton Mabee. New 
ork: Knopf. 21 illustrations: 420 pp. $5.00. 
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not the father of the telegraph idea, 
but, rather, only one of many who had 
been working to perfect the conception, 
and through his maneuvering secured 
an appropriation from Congress to ex- 
hibit this very worthwhile electromagnet 
which could transfer man’s thoughts 
over any distance. Incidentally, Morse 
did not give any consideration to his 
colleagues or aids from the bounty he 
received for the invention. 

Author Mabee’s book is a scholarly 
biography written in candid prose, and 
it supplies the many facts that have 
been blind spots in the career of this 
famous American. 


J. You te 


CaN Our CITIES SuRVIVE? By J. L. 
Sert. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press; 259 pp.; more than 300 illustra- 
tions; $5. 

This is a stimulating, provocative sur- 
vey of the mess our cities are in—how 
they got that way, and what we can do 
about it if we use our heads. The ap- 
proach is logical and functional, and 
sketches-in a convincing bridge between 
the bungled past and the planned fu- 
ture. There is dream-stuff here, but the 
kind that has both feet on the ground. 
It should help fire mankind with vision 
and accompaying demands for a better, 
more intelligently planned world. 

= 


ALL MEN HAVE LovED THEE. By Harold 
C. Geyer. New York: Richard R. Smith; 
illustrated by etchings by the authors; 
$3.75. 

Etchings, translated French newspa- 
pers and letters from France give a viv- 
id account of France from 1933 until 
war came. We thought it slightly less 
than terrific, but William Lyon Phelps, 
Raymond Gram Swing and the late 
Raoul de Roussy de Sales give it en- 
thusiastic endorsement. We must be 
wrong. 





Grim Gregorio 


Exhibiting earlier this month at the 
A.C.A. Galleries in New York, Gregorio 
Prestopino put on a pretty grim de- 
scription of life on the docks and in 
tenements, of unhappy workers caught 
in the grind of a relentless industrial 
life. The critics, though taken aback 
by the severity of his view, found vary- 
ing qualities to commend in his style 
of painting: 

Carlyle Burrows, in the Herald Trib- 
une, liked the way Prestopino harmo- 
nizes abstract-decorative design with 
his pessimistic view of life, found it 
“full of passionate spontaneity.” The 
virility of some of his figures and city 
scenes, the critic called “contagious 
and stimulating.” 

Emily Genauer, of the World-Tele- 
gram, called his canvases “dramatic 
and forceful” though his “texture is 
bleak and uncompromising .. . his 
color harsh his compositions 
choppy and nervous.” Favorites to Mel- 
ville Upton, writing in the Sun, were 
Brooklyn Docks, Early Morning, East 
Side Market, Fulton Fish Market which 
“take on an impressive dignity in their 
significant patterning of masses of light 
and dark, broken here and there by 
vivid bits of positive color.” 





Artists Lives 


By JupiITH Kaye REED =~ 


A highly successful family team was 
that of the Brothers Both, Dutch 17th 
century artists. Although both painted 
independently, the best work was done 
together. Jan Both, the elder by one 
year, became famous for his landscapes, 
but his brother, Andries, thought his 
country scenes were lacking in one im- 
portant element—that of animal life 
and movement. And so it soon became 
his job to people his celebrated brother’s 
landscapes with human figures, dogs 
and horses. The brothers worked in 
complete harmony and when Andries 
died in an accident, Jan’s hands lost 
their skill. 

* * x 

When Gilbert Stuart was asked why 
he rarely attached his signature to his 
paintings—only one signed canvas of 
his is known—he replied, with fine 
modesty, “There is no need, for my 
brush marks them all over.” 


* * * 


Usually it is the self-conscious artist 
who is concerned with documentation 
for posterity, but Jerome Milkman, a 
New York business man with a desire 
to make life less perplexing for future 
biographers, has collected more than 
10,000 autographed artists’ letters. Milk- 
man, who rightly maintains that you 
never can tell who will turn out to 
be a great artist, collects letters of 
unknowns with as much avidity as he 
does those of the great. He acquires 
his letters through purchase, corre- 
spondence with contemporary artists, 
and by attending exhibitions. Most of 
the letters he receives state: “I am 
very pleased to send you my autograph, 
as you requested,’ but John Angel, 
sculptor of the statuary at the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine, replied 
with amiable surprise: “Why on earth 
you ask for my autograph I cannot 
imagine.” 

* x * 

The British caricaturist Hogarth had 
a quick temper as well as rapid wit. 
Commissioned to paint the Destruction 
of Pharoah’s Host in the Red Sea for a 
niggardly patron, Hogarth finally ceased 
his requests for greater remuneration 
and set to work. Three days later he 
summoned the merchant to view the 
mural painted over the staircase. The 
patron stared at the red painted wall. 
“But I ordered a scene of the Red 
Sea,” the man stammered. “Exactly,” 
beamed Hogarth. “But where are the 
Israelites?” “They are gone over.” “And 
where are the Egyptians?” “They are 
all drowned.” The patron paid. 


* * * 


One of the most heartening instances 
of public appreciation of art was ex- 
pressed by the ancient Cnidians. Hav- 
ing bought the nude Venus from 
Greece’s most renowned artist, Praxi- 
teles, the Cnidians placed it in an open 
temple so that the statue could be seen 
from all sides. So fond of this work did 
the people become that when conquer- 
ing King Nicodemus offered to release 
them from a debt of $100,000 in ex- 
change for the statue the art-loving 
Cnidians refused. 
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Nude Study: GEORGE NELSON 


Drawings in Albany 


OPENED ON Fes. 3 with a talk by 
Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., director of the 
Addison Gallery of American Art, the 
Albany Institute’s Third American 
Drawing Annual dramatizes the drafts- 
manship of America’s greats and future 
greats in the nation’s only exclusive 
exhibition of contemporary drawings. 
Representing 18 states and Canada, 
these exhibits vary as much in tech- 
nique, subject matter and media as they 
do in geographical inspiration. Here, to 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR iF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
guiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O’Reilly, Jr. 





THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 


name a few of the contributors, are 
Loggie from Washington, Lutz from 
Los Angeles, Shyrock from Georgia, So- 
pher from Maryland, Wengenroth from 
New York and Nelson from Canada 
(see reproduction). 

The American Drawing Annual, orig- 
inated at the Albany Institute in 1941 
through the personal interest of Direc- 
tor John Davis Hatch, Jr., contains 
contemporary drawings every second 
year. On the alternate years it pre- 
sents a survey of the past accomplish- 
ments of America’s draftsmen. 

Public interest was so great at the 
first annual that eight percent of the 
exhibits were sold from the walls—this 
despite the fact that the bulk of the 
drawings came as loans from museums. 
The present show promises to be even 
more popular (four sales were recorded 
on opening day). Including works by 
men in the armed forces, all the draw- 
ings on view were submitted by indi- 
vidual artists. This fact, together with 
the mounting interest shown by the lay 
public, clearly defines the need for such 
an annual (see editorial on page 3). 


Bohut, Printmaster 


THIS MONTH’S selection for Printmas- 
ter is the very unusual Felix Bohut, 
whose work is now being shown at the 
Boston Public Library in the Albert H. 
Wiggin Collection. Unique in his vari- 
ous combinations of techniques, Bohut 
expressed himself in an unrestricted 
manner, free from all rules or regula- 
tions. By virtue of this discard of the 
yoke of set formulae, his work is a clear 
reflection of the artist’s own personal 
vision. 

Essentially, Bohut was a painter in 
black and white, for he used his tools 
much like a painter would his brush, 
thinking of the tonal and color value 
primarily. The final work, which Bohut 
felt was satisfactory, contained an in- 
dividuality and quality all its own, for 
it was a culmination of many proofs 
and studies which the artist first cre- 
ated to test the validity of his invention. 

Outstanding in the Boston exhibition 
are Place Pigalle with its bright sun- 
light, the snowy effect in Place Breda, 
and the feeling of evening showers in 
Retour des Champs Elysees, each of 
these a spontaneous interpretation of a 
scene. Among Bohut’s seascapes, exe- 
cuted almost entirely in aquatint, are 
the charming Baie de St. Malo and Lev- 
er de la Lunea Dinard. Besides these 
plates, which have become classic, Bo- 
hut left portrait records of Victor Hugo, 
Barbey d’Aurevilly and Daudet, all of 
which can be seen in the Wiggin Col- 
lection. 

The marginal notes, which Bohut re- 
ferred to as symphonic margins, usu- 
ally act as a frame for the artist’s con- 
tribution. These little remarques are 
trials for the needle or acid. They ap- 
pear to be footnotes to the major com- 
position, or perhaps relaxations from 
the main subject; however, they divulge 
the workings of the artist’s thought, all 
things that underlie the spirit and life 
behind the theme.—S. A. D. 











English Satire 


SATIRE and cynicism are fundamentallyy 
necessary to a revolving world for they) 
tend to modify the misdirected moves} 
ments of man to a more purposeful acag 
tivity. The Pierpont Morgan Library 
presents a very entertaining exhibition § 
of 18th and 19th century English caricas) 
tures contained in book illustrations) 
single caricatures and original drawings” 
which almost entirely ridicule English 
habits of that period. Artists responsi-| 
ble for this unleashed expression are 
James Gillray, Thomas Rowlandson, 
George and Robert Cruikshank, Johy 
Leech, Henry Alken, William Heath) 
Watts Phillips, and Richard Doyle. 

Preying upon the political scene of 
that exciting era, James Gillray eter- 
nizes his opinion of the Napoleonic fig- 
ure and his political meanderings with 
England in the brisk engravings that 
reveal a very fertile wit. One of the® 
earliest military stands made by Russia } 
against the oncoming beasts of war, in 
this case Napoleon, is represented in the 
caricatures by George Cruikshank. 

Rowlandson, great satirist, is intro- 
duced with the famous watercolors, Dr. P 
Syntax series, many of them unpub- 
lished, and also with the prints from 
the Dance of Death and selected plates dc 
from the Caricature Magazine. This art- fth 
ist’s malice finds its mark in the pre- fsq 
tenses of society, and his loudest satire }th 
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can be heard in the Cobbler’s Cure for 
a Scolding Women and Bath Races. 
George Cruikshank waves his flag in JH 
the manner of a humorist as disclosed }th 
in his delightful Comic Almanack, {Ff 
Scraps and Sketches and Phrenological 
Illustrations. The fame of this artist J 
lasted about thirty years and such writ- §p 
ers as Ruskin, Beaudelaire and Thackery th 
attested to his mastery of the carica-fte 
ture. Cruikshank’s brother Robert is§w 
somewhat less violent in his enveno- fe; 
mous expression and his filibuster is}fi 
concerned with the abolition of slavery #lc 
and the cruel fate of English factory §fr 
children. in 
With the express desire to make peo-}S 
ple laugh for a little while and forget fh 
... Bella da Costa Greene, director, may fh 
rest quite contented for this exhibition Jsi 
of needling satire reaches out to the fv 
gallery browser and makes him forget jt 
this world at war to participate, but for 
a moment, in the artists’ reaction to the jr 
moral-conscious people of 18th and 19thfa 
century England.—sS. A. D. 0 


R 
Hurd in Black and White : 
C 


On exhibition during February in the 
United States National Museum, Wash: fe 
ington, are the lithographs and draw- §ik 
ings of Peter Hurd. B 

Artist Hurd studied at the Pennsyl fp 
vania Academy and with father-in-laW }) 
N. C. Wyeth, has exhibited an ability gn 
to express himself in other mediums§§ 
as well as black and white. Mostly his 
subject matter is his native Southwest 
Outstanding in his early career have 
been 1st prize awards at the Wilming 
ton Society of Fine Arts in 1930 and at 
a watercolor exhibition at the Art Injt 
stitute of Chicago. i 
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Une Fillette Demi-Nue: RENOIR 
In Brown-Hertz Sale 


Parke-Bernet Preview 


WHEN the auctioneer’s gavel comes 
down at 8:15 on the eve of Feb. 25 in 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries, offered for 
sale will be important paintings of 
the French and English schools, former- 
ly the property of the late Alice D. 
Starr, Mr. Davis Brown, Mrs. John D. 
Hertz and others. The exhibition of 
these works will commence Saturday, 
Feb. 20. 

Highlight at the sale is the charming 

Une Fillette Demi-Nue by Renoir (re- 
produced above) previously owned by 
the famous operatic star Bruna Cas- 
tagna and sold by her order. Another 
will be a Henri Fantin-Latour work 
called Zinnias, which depicts a vase 
filled with these flowers in white, yel- 
low, shades of pink, mauve and red. Al- 
fred Sisley is represented by his paint- 
ings Le Pont: de Moret and La Plaine: 
Saint-Gemme-sur-Loire, both works il- 
lustrating the painter’s preference for 
luminous colors and architectural de- 
sign. Included in the sale are three can- 
vases by the French master Corot and 
two by Boudin. 
Next to appear will be the English 
representatives and they will include 
a work by Raeburn named Mrs. Hogg 
of Edinburgh. The stately mastery of 
Reynolds will be seen in his Lady George 
Sackville. A painting that should cause 
Much bickering is the Lady Archibald 
Campbell, as Orlando by Whistler. Oth- 
er British names to appear in the cata- 
logue are George Morland, Sir William 
Beechey and George Henry Harlow. Also 
present will be paintings of Rousseau, 
Maris, de Heem, Vibert, Clays, L’Her- 
mitte, Henner, Monticelli, Isabey 
Schreyer and Israels. 

Note to art connoisseurs and schol- 
ars: On March 8 and 9 at 2 p.m. the 
auctioneer will offer a splendid fine arts 
Source library collected by the late Dr. 
George M. Richter. This library con- 
tains the leading authorities on paint- 
ing and includes such prominent writ- 
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Art Digest 


ers as William von Bode, Oskar Fischel, 
August L. Mayer, Richard Offner, 
Chandler R. Post, Raimond Van Marle 
and others. 

On exhibition since Feb. 13 but not 
for sale until the afternoon of Feb. 19 
and 20 are paintings from the 19th cen- 
tury French and Italian schools and 
19th and 20th century American works. 
Examples of French and English furni- 
ture will be shown on Feb. 20, but will 
not be subject to the auctioneer’s chant 
until afternoons of the 26th and 27th. 


Auction Calendar 





February 15 and 16, Monday and Tuesday after- 
noon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; Stout Collection: 
Books in fine bindings; color plate books; first 


editions of Robinson Crusoe and Vanity Fair: 
original drawings. On exhibition from Febru- 
ary 10. 


February 19 and 20, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; Hall, Block Col- 
lection: French, English and Italian Furniture; 
19th century French and Italian paintings: 
19th and 20th century American paintings; 
English and Continental silver and Sheffield 
plate; textiles; rugs; table glass and porcelain. 
On exhibition from February 13. 

February 25, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Gal- 


leries; Starr, Castagna, Brown. Hertz et al: 

-French paintings. On exhibition from Febru- 
ary 20. 

February 26 and 27, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons, Parke-Bernet Galleries: Emily Francis 
Hooper Collection: French and English furni- 
ture; fine linen and laces: silver and Sheffield 


plate; Copeland Spode and Doulton table china; 
books; furs. On exhibition from February 20. 


} The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale. the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 





Paintings 
Corot: Les Villas Italiennes (Iselin Fur- 

niture) Julius Weitzner ...................... $2,600.00 
Bouguereau: Head of Child (Iselin Fur- 

niture) R. Vergottis 790.00 


Furniture 
Regency Mahogany Three Pedestal Din- 
ing Table—English, circa 1815 (Court 
House Club Collection) Mrs. N. W. 
NF. uceddini cinitnteanTthessitxachsureniounceasgasuhed $ 430.00 
Two Sets—Six Chippendale Carved Ma- 
hogany Dining Chairs in each set. 
(Court House Club Collection) Mrs. 
NII IN Svaauis cep chsicenitedansctvuishaxen santos 
Regency Inlaid Mahogany Small Pedestal 
Sideboard—English, 1810-20 (Ross- 
bach) Anton Rudert, Agt. .................. 
Louis XV Bois de Rose Marquetry Sa- 
lon-Front Desk—French, XVIII Cen- 
tury (Rossbach) M. A. Linah, Aegt..... 
Two Taupe Hand-Tufted Pile Carpets 
(Court House Club Collection) D. K. 
Deyrmanjian 


1,020.00 


370.00 


290.00 


660.00 


Taupe Hand-Tufted Pile Carpet (Court 

House Club Collection) Private Col 

BE curs de teparaatics adcuasaaisines seuladsskesisesocsyes . 630.00 
Gray Hand-Tufted Pile Carpet (Court 

House Club Collection) Private Col- 

NIE 5k Sincgek enn ayawraauiicessadedentosinnecsssaiccades 640.00 
Tabriz Silk Carpet with Inscriptions (Ise 

lin Collection) N. Sarkisian ................ 620.00 
Fawn Hand-Tufted Pile Carpet (Court 

House Club Collection) New York 

MIE. <ivcniteadthussatstinin ise phcedsiesysactoskesepeeones 450.00 
Tapestries, Carpets 
Fine Brussels tapestry, Boors Carousing. 

after David Teniers, the Younger (P-B, 

I obcdi clans aivcichsitsdstensasatedensebegubskcaialos $2,500 
Brussels tapestry, The Banyuet of the In- 

fant Telemachus, by Urban Leyniers (P- 

ed INOS daisies nih atdindkdesabielalackssaneeshonse 2,050 
Brussels tapestry, The Fish Quay, after 

David Teniers, the Younger ( P-B, Schnitt- 

SDL 5 Sovsddedaxacuh ced basupiuterteresiiniabeocuckéiuauattevenues 1,250 
Aubusson tapestry, Mediterranean Harbor 

<I oo, acuskvdnopnacbonesess’ 850 


Polish Hand-Tufted Floral Carpet. 
1800 (Jacques Helft) 


crea 


Louis XV Acajou Console Mounted in 
Bronze Dore, Nicholas Petit (M. E. 


1761) French. M. V. Horgan, Agt. .... 
Louis XV Carved Walnut and Cane Suite. 
Jean Gauthier (M. E. 1754) French. 
aS Wig MRL: ARIUS’ cncnpasetnesbersovisrdvestses 


Tapestry 


Brussels Tapestry—Archery, circa 1740 
(Rossbach) M. A. Linah, Aet. ............ $ 335.00 


950.00 


950.00 






PARKE-BERNET } 
GALLERIES - Inc } 


30 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Ww 
Public Auction Sale 
Feb. 25 at 8:15 p.m. 


FRENCH 
MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


FROM VARIOUS 
COLLECTIONS 


Including 
AN IMPORTANT RENOIR 


Belonging to 
Mme Bruna Castagna 


Together with 


CANVASES OF XVII-XIX 
CENTURY SCHOOLS 


Works by Corot, Fantin- 
Latour, Sisley, Boudin, Rae- 
burn, Reynolds, Whistler, 
Rousseau and other artists. 
From the STARR, DAVIS 
BROWN and other collections. 


On Exhibition 
From February 20 


ILLUSTRATED 


Public Auction Sale 
March 8 and 9 at 2 


BOOKS ON THE 
FINE ARTS 


By leading Italian, German 
and French authorities 


The Splendid Source 
Library formed by the late 


DR GEORGE M. RICHTER 


On Exhibition 
From February 24 


{ “TATALOGUE NOW READY 50c 




































First-fine arts schonl-in Hp at (Est: 185). 
Professional training in painting, sculp- 
ture, illustration, and mural painting. 
Also, co-ordinated course with Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. 
Scholarships, other prizes. Distinguished 
faculty. Catalog K. 


Dorothy H. Jones, Acting Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Phila. 


PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 


under personal direction of 


BRACKMAN 


Painting from Nude, 
Portrait and Still Life. 


For further information, write or telephone 


Philip Graham, carwecie HALL 
56 St. & 7th Ave. W. Y. C.. Cirele 7-5146 








CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 
Because of "ndowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $25.00 
Write for Catalogue B. 










School of Design for Women 
98th Y ear. Design, illustration ; 
interior decoration, fashion 
— advertising. teacher train- 
ng, fine arts. B.F.A. degrees 
in all courses. Photography, 
puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art 
applied to industry. Catalog. 


1326 WN. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


oF ART 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


t State Accredited 
Fine and Applied Arts and Art 
Teacher Training. Excellent fac- 
ulty. Degrees granted. 

SPRING TERM OPENS JAN. 11, 1943 


Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog 
Broadway at College © Oakland © California 







TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 

SCHOOL C lL. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
WINTER TERM NOW. ENTER ANY TIME. FINE 
AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS COURSES UNDER DIS- 
TINGUISHED PROTESSIONAL INSTRUCTORS 
STRESSING CAMOUFLAGE, PRODUCTION IL- 
LUSTRATION, SPECIAL TRAINING FOR ART 
IN WAR INDUSTRIES. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts, Teacher 
Training course. Students may live on 
Campus and participate in all activities. 





Second Semester Opens February 10, 1943 
For information, address: 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
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ART SCHOOLS 


Geared to the War 


A solution to the problem—‘“What can 
artists do to aid in the war effort ?”— 
has been proffered by the Grand Cen- 
tral Art School. After a survey of the 
entire field and the various opportuni- 
ties offered to artists, the school has 
revised its curriculum to meet the de- 
mands of a world at war. 

Significant in the new schedule are 
the courses in War Advertising, War 
Posters and Graphic Art, all aimed at 
qualifying the artist to do his bit in the 
all-out struggle. Many interesting ses- 
sions with Government Bureau repre- 
sentatives are anticipated throughout 
the semester to lend a hand in the in- 
struction of the courses. 


Named Educational Director 


The Rhode Island Museum of Art 
has appointed Mrs. Hartford Powel 
educational director. Mrs. Powel has 
recently edited a report of a collab- 
orative museum project in Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo and New 
York. New programs have been planned 
at Rhode Island, consisting of art 
courses for school teachers, and edu- 
cational activities for students at the 
museum and in the Providence schools. 

Assisting Mrs. Powel will be Miss 
Eleanor Sayre, formerly with the Ly- 
man Allen Museum in New London. 


Sisson on Camouflage 


Amherst College is to hear lectures 
on camouflage in the Plant Protection 
School. Frederick R. Sisson, instructor 
of drawing and painting at Rhode Island 
School of Design, who has been con- 
ducting a course in camouflage there, 
to which students of Brown University 
are admitted, has been chosen for the 
task. Mr. Sisson acts also as critic of 
the Providence, R. I., Journal. 


Course in Fashion Design 


Ladislas Czettel, well known Euro- 
pean fashion artist and costume de- 
signer for the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will conduct a course in fashion 
and costume design at the New School 
for Social Research, beginning this 
month. The course, which will continue 
for 15 weeks, covers modern fashion, 
furniture design and costuming. 


George Gund Appointed 


William M. Milliken, director of the 
Cleveland Museum, announces the elec- 
tion of George Gund to the Advisory 
council of the museum. Mr. Gund, who 
is president of the Cleveland Trust Co., 
is also president of the Cleveland School 
of Art and has been active in further- 
ing the careers of art students. 


Master Institute Pupils Exhibit 


The pupils and former pupils of Dr. 
Ernest Zierer, painting instructor at 
the Master Institute of United Arts, 
New York, will open an exhibit of their 
work February 22 to run a month. Ad- 
vanced publicity warns that the type of 
painting runs from naturalistic to non- 
objective, “among others.” 
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Annual Summer Classes, June thru September 
Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 
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SCHOOL OF} 

DESIGN | P 

@ Confers B.F.A. and B.S. One of the country’s P 

outstanding art aducation centers. Mechanical, in- n 

dustrial, advertisin: design; fine and applied arts; le 

textile engineering, mfrg., design; math., physics, tl 
physical ed. Navy V-1, V-7, Army E.R.C. Coed, 

Catalog. 18 College St., Providence, R. 1. Si 









THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Professional courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
Paintings tent te The WNelson-Athins Gallery “ter 
the duration’ available for study. Credits trans 
ferable. . Cataloges. 


School Term September 29 to May 23 
4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Mo. 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Pour-year courses in Patntinc, INTERIOR Dec- t 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 


os = oO 


anp CoMMERCIAL Art. Pus. Scsioor Art. Lead- | t 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. J t 
Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. | C 
r 
n 
j 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE | 


BRADLE PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 


e 
0 
n 
Painting e Commercial Art e Design ¢ In- 0 

terior Decoration ¢ Illustration e Costume 
Design e Composition @¢ Teacher Training § [ 
Twelve months continuous. Four year degree course. t 
b 


DIRECTOR P. R. McINTOSH | 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


v 
r 
a 

Est. 1876. Professional Schooi—two year general api 
advanced diploma courses. Drawing, painting, sculptut : 
n 


(wood and stone), mura!, jewelry, silversmithing, com 

. mercial art, etching, lithography, anatomy and p@ 
spective. Technical and historical courses. Tuition abl 
Travelling Scholarships. 


Winter term to March 27:h t 

Write for illustrated catalogue. Russell T. Smith, Heal d 
235 The Fenway Boston, Massachusetd 

I 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland. Ohio 


Training in Fine & Applied Arts, 
Camouflage, Wartime Courses. 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


RINGELING * 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of out d+} 
ing artists. Use Ringling Cireus and Ringling Museumiey 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably 
cost. Write Pr. catalog & folder “‘In Florida Sunshine. 


a FLORID 


Kimbrouzh, i 
The Art Diged§ | 
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Americans 1943 


[Continued from page 6] 


white cloth (see cover of this issue), 
called it After the Bath. There’s an arm 
above and a foot below and it’s frank, 
innocent and technically excellent. Sim- 
ple in intent also are the lone exam- 
ples of Audubon, Bingham, Henry Alex- 
ander, Eakins, Harnett, Homer, Ken- 
sett, Mount. 

As examples of magic in 19th century 
American art, Hicks’ Peaceable King- 
dom and Thomas Cole’s The Titan’s 
Goblet, are shown. The Museum tempts 
us to find parallels between the centur- 
ies. 
Edward Hicks, we'll concede, is like 
Patrick J. Sullivan, who is seen in five 
romantic, richly imaginative, clumsily 
primitive paintings. They are alike be- 
cause neither of these incurably ro- 
mantic, childishly gullible artists be- 
longs in the sharp-witted company of 
the super-realists and certainly are un- 
safe with the sleight-of-hand magicians. 

There’s Audubon’s birds and Charles 
Rain’s Hawks. The one is a decorative 
but scientifically honest recording of a 
species of bird; the latter, a candy-box 
mixture of still life and landscape. We 
could go on. . . . What would honest- 
injun Homer think of Peter Blume; Ea- 
kins do to Zsissly? Perhaps the reader 
would understand the disparity we wish 
to point out if he were to turn the 
cover of the Dicest and find, on the 
rear side of the cover, a Jared French 
naked man behind Raphaelle Peale’s 
bath cloth. 

But let us hasten to do obeisance to 
the talents in the show whose minia- 
ture exhibitions are satisfying in the ex- 
treme. Guglielmi’s weirdly grotesque 
city exteriors and interiors, painted in 
realistic manner, of impeccable tech- 
nique, and disturbingly harsh color, do 
just what they intend to do. John Ath- 


# erton is a healthy artist who deals in 


only slightly incongruous setups — the 
magic he imparts being mostly in the 
overall lighting of a thoroughly painted 
picture which, if painted impressionis- 
tically, would be good still because it is 
basically sound. 

Fred Papsdorf, a Sunday painter, 
whose several flower pieces in oil have 
real charm, is frankly a nature lover; 
an untaught artist no one could com- 
plain of and has his counterpart in ear- 
ly American still life watercolorists. It’s 
nice to make his acquaintance. 

But next time we get up an appe- 
tite for good clean realism as an anti- 
dote to stiff-armed rugged expression- 
ism, we’re going to the Met’s basement 
and look up the Index of American De- 
sign.—_M. R. 
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Art Students League 
[Continued from page 5] 


Harry Sternberg, Anne Goldthwaite and 
William Zorach. 

Looking back down the years, still 
more catholic coverage of the arts is 
divulged to the inquirer. When sculp- 
ture was more popularly pursued than 
now, the great Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
George Gray Barnard, Stirling Calder, 
Daniel Chester French and Gutzon Borg- 
lum were available to students of the 
League; painting and graphic arts in- 
structors included William M. Chase, 
Thomas Eakins, Joseph Pennell, George 
Bellows, Thomezs Benton, John Steuart 
Curry, Robert Henri, Walt Kuhn and 
Max Weber. 

Among those who were students, and 
later, instructors (choosing at random 
from the list) were Howard Chandler 
Christy, Guy Péne du Bois, Peggy Bacon, 
Leon Kroll, Kenneth Hayes Miller, John 
Sloan, Eugene Speicher. 

That students were always allowed 
to pluck what they wanted from classes, 
and in their own way; were never mold- 
ed as in a school of painting, is well 
illustrated by the fact that the only in- 
structor John Marin ever had was the 
League’s Frank V. du Mond, a firm 
academician who has been a fixture at 
the League ever since 1892. 

It may sound unkind to be critical 
of the League, now that it’s in trouble, 
but it surely has not capitalized on its 
best points. So long as life was free and 
youngsters had a long run on panpa’s 
money, enough art students found their 
way to the famous school from all points 
of the compass to jam enrollment lists. 
But advertising is not out of order now. 
And it might well be told that the re- 
quirements for entrance are nil, the tui- 
tion fees unbelievably low. Any age, 
any nationality, any aptitude or inepti- 
tude can enroll for single classes or fill 
the calendar day and night with classes 
of their own election. For $18 a month, 
one can have about 90 hours of work in 
any class and 8 criticisms. Night classes 
are $13 a month. 

Mr. Klonis realizes that these facts 
are little known but defends himself by 
exhibiting a letter received this week 
from a Minister in Iceland. Thor Thors, 
he signs himself, writes to request ad- 
mission for two Icelandian boys who 
have never had a lesson in their lives. 
They were accepted at once for enroll- 
ment next autumn. If enough of this 
sort of thing happens before next term 
(roughly 198 more just like them), the 
League will be able to open its doors 
and nothing more will be said about the 
episode. Class rooms are open for in- 
spection during the exhibition.—M. R. 


school of fine arts 
morning — afternoon 


— evening 
52 w. 8 st. — N. Y. C. — gr. 5-9714 





OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


IGHLAND STREET WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 














YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


{ 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1943 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 14-May 28 


Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, Ohio 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Winter School: September 14 to May 28 


BOARDMAN ROBINSON, LAWRENCE BARRETT, 
OTIS DOZIER, GEORGE VANDER SLUIS 
Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, car- 
teoning, mural painting and design, lithography. 
Address: General Director, Colorado Sprinzs, Colorado 


JOHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting, Sculpture, Commer. 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training 
Tilustrated Catalog on request 
Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 






Copr. Ne. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Founded 1879 
Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 
*& INTERIOR DECORATION 
(llustrated Catalog on Request 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director & 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Fublishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST.. TRENTON, N. J. 


In "ne eis 


It is essential that art school di- 
rectors make every effort to stem 
enrollment losses. 


The best and most economical 
way is to tap new reservoirs of 
prospective students. 


For more than a decade THE 
ART DIGEST has been doing just 
this for its art school adver- 
tisers. Many of the nation’s 
most successful teachers have 
built up large enrollments by 
advertising consistently in THE 
ART DIGEST. 


Their results are your guarantee 
of effective returns. 


THE ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th St. e New York 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
AT LAST... PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 
H NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS ‘ NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
Really good VARNIS ES 152 West 57th Street, New York y ; 154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o A.A.P.L. 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW aaa (3 sarap pared a 
154 West 57th Street, New York ‘ : . 
a re : NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
TECHNICAL ADVISER HAROLD C. PARKS CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
17 Collinswood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 69 Macdougal Street, New York 
AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 
Eprtor: Wilford S. Conrow 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
RETOUCHING American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 
VARNISH 


ANNUAL DINNER 


5 Pcoeme tant” FOR MEMBERS AND THEIR GUESTS 


3 Svatanrtan = 
= Srna PLACE: SALMAGUNDI CLUB, 47 Fifth Avenue, at 12th Street, New York City. 
i Zo HOUR: Reception at 6:30 P.M. 

DINNER: Promptly at 7 o’clock. 


AWARDING OF PRIZES 
— ee Tee TO STATE CHAPTERS EXCELLING IN 
RETOUCHING VARNISH, 50c 1942 AMERICAN ART WEEK CELEBRATIONS 


& aaa rs ; . 
DAMAR PICTURE VARNISH, 50c PRESENTATIONS WILL BE BY FLORENCE LLOYD ae 
. [1] Oil painting by John Young-Hunter, Rocks at Albiquin, New 
PICTURE CLEANING MEDIUM, 40c Mexico. 
@ [2] Watercolor by Clara Stroud, House at Sag Harbor. 
Ask for FREE pamphlet “VARNISHES” ae oo ae gM gern ttl ee tela (woo 
with comments and instructions wr.tten by eens oe Feee Seeger: Wenn a eee ae Se 
FREDERIC TAUBES {5] Etching by Margery Ryerson, Baby’s Head. 


Manufactured by PRESENTATION OF LEAGUE MEDALS OF HONOR 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS by the National Chairman, F. Ballard Williams, 


for Distinguished Contribution to American Art to: 
2700 Highland Ave., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 
[1] The late ALrrep Davip LENz, master sculptor, awarded pos- 
thumously to his brother, Hugh F. Lenz. 
Introductions by Arthur D. Lord and Georg Lober. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS [2] Epwarp B. Epwarps, master designer, 


who will be introduced by Wilford S. Conrow. 
CLOVER BRAND* [3] Herbert ADAMS, master sculptor, 
‘ ° who will be introduced by Georg Lober. 
Linen and Cotton | [4] CHARLES DANA GIBSON, master illustrator, 
TIME Tested who will be introduced by Albert T. Reid. 
[5] IrviING RAMSAY WILES, master portrait painter. Mr. Wiles is 
Also unable to be present, but his famous portrait of Miss Julia 


| 
Marlowe will hang back of the speakers’ table. Miss Marlowe 
_ CANVAS PANELS 


will receive the medal on his behalf. She will be introduced 
by Orlando Rouland. 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


MEETING OF ALL STATE AND LOCAL OFFICERS 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc.| | sour. 5-15 PM 


PLACE: Card Room, 2nd Floor, Salmagundi Club, 47 Fifth Avenue, New 
New York, N. Y. York City. 


CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS | AGENDA: Discussion of program of activities for 1943, Mrs. Florence 
° Registered Lloyd Hohman, presiding. 


110 West 31st Street 


Manufacturers of 
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RESERVATION FOR ANNUAL DINNER 


Miss MILpRED NEviTT KELLEY 
Executive Treasurer 


630 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


N.Y. CENTRAL SUPPLY C0. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
Cotton and Linen 
Samples and Prices Upon Request 


—62 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 


Enclosed find check for $ reservations @ $1.50 each 
including all gratuities, for the League’s Annual Dinner, February 20th. 
[Dress informal, Members may bring friends. Reservations must be received 


prior to noon, February 19th, and will be honored in order of their receipt, 
up to seating capacity of the Salmagundi Club.] 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
{For ALL MEMBERS] 
Saturday, February 20th, 1943 


HOUR: 


3:30 P.M. 
PLACE: 


Auditorium, New York University, Education Building, Ground 


Floor, 35-41 West 4th Street, near S.E. corner Washington 
Square, New York City. 


AGENDA: Annual reports and election of members of the National Execu- 


tive Committee. 


ART WEEK REPORTS— 
Connecticut 


Mrs. C. C. Marshall arranged for ex- 
hibitions in several places in the state 
of Connecticut, of war posters and 
other war productions of artists. Ex- 
hibitions were held at Danbury, West- 
port, Torrington, Hartford, Willimantic, 
Newtown, New Milford, Redding Ridge, 
Bridgeport, Ridgefield and other cities 
and towns in Connecticut. Mr. Van 
Schmidt donated a large painting for 
which tickets were sold and more than 
$100 raised for war purposes. The re- 
port includes a large number of news- 
paper clippings and radio broadcasts 
given during American Art Week. 

Canal Zone. From Balboa, Miss B. 
Gardiner, Director, says the week be- 
gan with an exhibition of the artists of 
the Canal Zone held at the Amador 
Road USO in Balboa in which the most 
striking piece of work was a mural in 
oil for the Post Theater at Camp Para- 
diso painted by Corporal W. E. Judge. 
The USO appropriated $52 for prizes, 
each award to service men being $10. 
The program for the Zone included a 
no-fee sketch club that meets once a 
week with a model. 

They hope to organize these mem- 
bers into an art association group and 
will hold exhibitions in January and 
February; a hobby show in March; 
and one of oil paintings in April, all 
in the Amador Road USO in Balboa. 
Miss Gardner included in her report 
very interesting radio addresses over 
Station HP5B “Miramar.” 


Indiana 


Mrs. Walter S. Graw, Indiana State 
Chairman and Director, with a motto 
this year, Indiana First, issued an in- 
spiring pronouncement of the 1942 


work for American Art Week. The. 


Governor and many mayors proclaimed 
American Art Week. Assistant and 
local directors served in colleges, art 
museums and districts in the state. They 
were: 


American Art Week Directors in Colleges 


A. Reid Winsey, Depauw University. 

Henry R. Hope, Indiana University. 

Susan M. Trame, Ball State University. 

Laurentza Schantz Hansen, Purdue 
University. 

Eugene Kormendi, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


hand carved, hand finished, to suit the indi- 
vidual painting. Surprisingly moderate rates. 


WE SUGGEST A PERSONAL VISIT 
AS WE HAVE NO CATALOGUE 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


605 Madison Ave., N. Y. e PLaza 82818 
(bet. 57 and 58 St.—4th floor) 
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Sister Esther Newport, St. Mary of the 
Woods University. 

June Rynerson, Indiana State Teachers 
University. 

Sister Mary Jane, Marian College. 

Charles Yeager, Butler University. 

Max Poland, Hanover College. 

L. W. Schultz, North Manchester Col- 
lege. 

Helen Mowrey, Indiana Central College. 

Ethelwynn Miller, Franklin College. 


American Art Week Directors in 
Museums and Schools 


Wilbur D. Peat, Herron Art Museum. 

Walter H. McBride, Ft. Wayne Art 
School. 

C. Curry Bohm, Brown County School. 

Marie Campbell, Art Guild, Evansville. 

Louise Elliott, Art Association of Lo- 
gansport. 

Frances W. Davis, Marion Library. 

Elizabeth Ball, Art Students League, 
Muncie. 

Elmer E, Elliott, Art Gallery and Mu- 
seum, New Harmony. 

Louise Husband, New Harmony. 

Dr. Maurice Goldblatt, Art Association, 
Memorial Gallery, Notre Dame. 

Mrs. M. F. Johnston, Art Association, 
Richmond. 

Bertha Bowlby, Shelbyville Carnegie 
Public Library. 

John Rogers Cox, Swope Gallery. 

Mrs. Sam Matthews, Tipton. 


Local Directors of American Art Week 
Districts 


Mary J. Carter, Marion. 

Mrs. O. B. Rose, Garrett. 

Mrs. B. H. Summey, Pierceton. 
Mrs. J. L. J. Miller, East Chicago. 
Mrs. W. H. Ramsey, Muncie. 

Mrs. E. A, Kelley, Carmel. 

Mrs. Charles Dickeron, Milton. 
Mrs. Walter Thompson, Mooresville. 
Mrs. Charles Robinson, Clay City. 
Mrs. Effie North, Rising Sun. 

Mrs. Dwight Smith, Salem. 

Mrs. Harry Lowrey, Sullivan. 

Mrs. Ernest Bryant, Owensville. 
Mrs. Q. E. Seagraves, Pokomo. 
Mrs. Mable Myers, Moores Hill. 


In a later issue we will have space 
to tell something of what was accom- 
plished in Indiana in 1942. 


Remembering Bouguereau 


Sir William Rothenstein in his book, 
Men and Memories, remembers the 
Julien Academy back in 1889 and notes 
that Julien himself knew little about 
art, but was clever enough to hire ex- 
cellent instructors: “Most famous of 
these instructors was Bouguereau whose 
name was a household word in Europe 
and America. His name also typified, 
among those we now call highbrows, all 
that was most false and sentimental 
in popular painting.” 


Competitions 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COLLEGE OF NEW 
ROCHELLE. Open to Catholic girls in the 
upper fifth of their high school classes. 
Props and Paint Scholarship of $1,200 
and Art Scholarship of $800. Competitive 
examination Feb. 27. For application blanks 
and further information write Office of the 
Dean, College of New Rochelle, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 


AMERICANS DRIVE TO VICTORY DRAW- 
ING CONTEST. Open to artists and stu- 
dents under 21. Media: pen & ink draw- 
ings. Prizes of War Bonds & Stamps. Also 
scholarships for students. Classes Apr. 1. 
For information write Louis Melind Co., 
362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

SCHOLASTIC AWARDS. Open to students 
in 7-12 grades in Canada, U. S. and pos- 
sessions. Media: all. Prizes and_ scholar- 
ships. For information write 
Awards, 220 E. 42 St., N. Y. C. 


3rd ANNUAL M. GRUMBACHER NATION- 
AL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS. Open to all 
American High School students. Cash 
awards and scholarships. Jury. Media: oil. 
For entry blanks write M. Grumbacher, 
470 West 34th St., New York City. Can- 
adian participants write to 179 King Street, 
West, Toronto, Ontario. 


ARTS & CRAFTS CLUB ANNUAL MEM- 
BERSHIP COMPETITION. Feb. 26-Mar. 
27. Prize: $250. Media: paintings or sculp- 
ture. Jury. Work due Feb. 23. For full 
data write Arts & Crafts Club, 712 Royal 
Street, New Orleans, La. 

COMPETITION FOR MURAL DECORA- 
TION OF THE RECORDER OF DEEDS 
BUILDING, Wash. Seven murals based on 
specific themes dealing with the Negro’s 
contribution to America. Prizes total 
$5,600. Open to all American artists. Clos- 
ing date: Mar. 1. Jury. For full data write 
to the Section of Fine Arts, Room A-29, 
Old Auditorium Building, 1900 E. Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL SOAP SCULPTURE COMMIT- 
TEE’S 19th annual soap sculpture competi- 
tion. Closing date: May 15, 1943. Procter 
& Gamble prizes totaling $1,120. Distin- 
guished sculpture jury. For full data write 
National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 E. 
11th St., New York City. 

SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
COMPETITION FOR LIBRARY MURAL 
based on any one of four themes and 
carrying an award of $4,500. Open to all 
artists of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. Closing date: May 24. Jury. For 
full data on subject matter, size, entry 
blanks, etc., write to Springfield Museum 
of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


Scholastic 





Negro Artists Annual 


The 2nd National Exhibition of Paint- 
ings by Negro Artists will be held at 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., April 
4 to May 2. Open to all American 
Negroes, the exhibition carries a total 
of $500 in prizes and is still the only 
show of its kind to be conducted by 
a Negro institution. Entry cards are 
due March 24. Artists interested in sub- 
mitting work should write to Hale 
Woodruff, Atlanta University. 


PREFERRED because they're 
HAND. GROUND 










Small wonder leading artists definitely 
—_ Bocour hand-ground colors. 

ade from highest quality pigments— 
hand-ground in the purest oils to the 
best workable consistency—Bocour oil 
colors are always uniformly dependable. 


Now available at leading 
dealers. If your local dealer | 
does not yet stock Bocour 
colors, be will gladly get | 
them for you. 


The Department Store of Art Materials 


PNG a deh 


67 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 








Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Albany. N. Y. 


ARTISTS OF UPPER HUDSON 8th AN- 
NUAL, Apr. 28-May 30, Albany Institute 
of History and Art. Open to residents of 
Albany within 100 mile radius. Media: 
paintings and sculpture. Jury. Prizes. En- 
try cards & work due: Apr. 18. For cards 
write J. D. Hatch, Jr., 125 Washington 
Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Athens, Ohio 


OHIO VALLEY OIL AND WATERCOLOR 
SHOW, Apr. 1-21, Ohio University. Open 
to residents of Ohio, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania. Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky. 
Media~ oils and watercolors. Prizes. Entry 
ecards due: Mar. 7. For entry cards and 
data write Dean Earl C. Siegfried, College 
of Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


PAINTINGS BY NEGRO ARTISTS, Apr. 4- 
May 2, Atlanta University. Open to all 
American Negroes. Media: oil and water- 
color. Jury. Prizes. Entry ca:ds due Mar. 
24; work due Mar. 29. For details write 
Hale Woodruff, Atlanta University, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Baltimore, Md. 


lith ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MARY- 
LAND ARTISTS, Mar. 12-Apr. 11, Balti- 
more Museum of Art. Open to natives or 
residents of Maryland. Media: all. No fee. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 20; 
work due Feb, 22-24. For details write 
Registrar, Baltimore Museurm of Art, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Burlington, Vt. 

13th ANNUAL NORTHERN VERMONT 
ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION, Mar. 5-30, Flem- 
ing Museum of Art. Open to all residents 
of Vermont. Media: oil, watercolor, pas- 
tels, lithographs, crayons, block prints, 
etchings, black and white drawing. Canvas 
size not to exceed 40x50. For further in- 
formation write Robert Hull Fleming Mu- 
—, University of Vermont, Burlington, 
43 

Charlotte, N. C. 

MINT MUSEUM SPRING EXHIBITION, 
May 2-June 6, Mint Museum of Art. Open 
to all artists. Media: oii, watercolor, sculp- 
ture, graphic arts and crafts. No fee. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 18; 
work due Apr. 28. For data write Dayrell 
Korthelier, Chairmar., Mint Museum Spring 
oc 208 Cherokee Road, Charlotte, 

Dallas, Tex. 

i4th ANNUAL ALLIED ARTS EXHIBI- 
TION, Mar. 28-Apr. 25, Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts. Open to artists of Dallas 
County. Media: all. No fee. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards due: Mar. 17. Work due: 
Mar. 22. For entry cards write Dallas 
Museum, Dallas, Tex. 


Flint, Mich. 
FLINT ARTISTS SHOW, Mar. 12-Apr. 11, 


Institute of Arts. Open to all artists. Me- 
dia: all. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 


Mar. 5. For details write Flint Institute of 
Arts, 215 W. First St., Flint, Mich. 


Jackson, Miss. 


2nd NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF WATER- 


COLORS, Apr. 1-30, Mississippi Art Asso- 
ciation. Open to contemporary American 
artists. Media: watercolor, gouuche, draw- 
ing, tempera. No fee. Jury. Prize. bntry 
ecards due Mar. 25; work due Mar. 25. For 
details write Mrs. John Kirk, secretary, 
Mississippi Art Assn., 927 No. Jefferson 
St., Jackson, Miss. 


Laguna Beach, Calif. 


LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSOCIATION 


PRINT AND DRAWING EXHIBITION, 
May 1-30. Open to all U. S. artists. Me- 
dia: all prints and drawings. Entry fee, 
50 cents. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
April 19. Work due April 23. For entry 
card write Curator, Laguna Beach Art 
Gallery, Coast Blvd. and Cliff Drive, La- 
guna Beach, Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


4th ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS 


OF LOS ANGELES & VICINITY, Mar. 14- 
Apr. 30; Los Angeles County Museum. 
Open to residents of Los Angeles and en- 
virons. Media: oil, sculpture, ceramics; 
textiles, metal & leather work and wood 
carving. Jury. Entry cards due: Mar, 1; 
work due: Mar. 2. For details write 
Louise Ballard, Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


THE WATERCOLOR SOCIETY OF ALA- 


BAMA ANNUAL JURY SHOW, May 3-31, 
Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts. Open 
to all American artists. Media: watercolor 
only. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $1.00 for non- 
members (artists in the Service exempt). 
Iintry cards due April 24. Work due on or 
before April 28. Special award for artists 
in the Armed Forces. For details write 
Joseph Marino-Merle, c/o Department of 
Applied Arts, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Alabama. 


New Orleans, La. 


ART ASSOCIATION’S 42nd ANNUAL, Mar. 


6-31, Isaac Delgado Museum. Open to mem- 
bers. Media: all. Fee: $5 for active mem- 
bers. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due: Feb. 
26. Work due: Feb. 26. For cards write 
Art Assn. of New Orleans, c/o Isaac Del- 
gado Museum of Art, City Park, New 
Orleans, La. 


New York, N. Y. 


76th ANNUAL AMERICAN WATERCOLOR 


SOCIETY, Mar. 24-Apr. 14, National Acad- 
emy Galleries. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor and pastel. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$1 membership. Receiving date: Mar. 15. 
For details write Exhibition Secretary, 


See Water Color Society, 1083 Fifth 
ve. 


NATIONAL ASSN. OF WOMEN ARTISTS 


18th ANNUAL, Apr. 5-24, American Fine 
Arts Gallery. Open to members. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, black & white & sculpture. 
Fee: $1 per exhibit. Jury. $1,500 in prizes. 
Works due: Mar. 29. Write Miss Josephine 
Droege, Nat’l Assn. Women Artists, 42 W. 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


FINE ARTS CENTER 5th ANNUAL RE- 


GIONAL, Apr. 10-May 15, Parkersburg 
Fine Arts Center. Open to residents and 
former residents of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Media: oils, 
watercolor. Entry fee: $1.00 for each class. 


iuey. aoe Entry cards and work d 
o- For details write The Parkersb 

ne yet Center, 317—-9th St., Parke 
burg, W. Va. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLASTIC CLUB’S OIL ANNUAL, Mar. 1¥ 
30, Plastic Club. Open to members. Media 
oil and sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Ent 
ecards due Mar. 4. For details write Mrg 
Jos. Ewing, Chairman, 247 S. Camac, 
adelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN COLOR PRINT SOCIETY 4] 
ANNUAL, April 12-28, Philadelphia Pri 
Club. Open to all artists. Media: any fj 
making color prints. Jury. Entry cards dy 
Mar. 29. Work due Apr. 1. Fee for non 
members $.50. For further informatig 
write Miss Marv Mullinevx 11 West Wa 
nut Lane, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Richmond, Va. 


9th VIRGINIA ARTISTS EXHIBITION? 
Apr. 3-27, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 
Open “to all artists born or resident 
Virginia including men in the Arme@ 
Forces. Media: painting, sculpture, graphi¢é 
arts, ceramics. Jury. Prizes, Entry blanks) 
due: Mar. 1. Work due: Mar. 15. Ee 
formation write Virginia Museum of Fin 
Arts, Richmond, Va. 


Rockford, Tl. a 


ROCKFORD & VICINITY ARTISTS 19th. 
ANNUAL, Apr. 5-30, Burpee Art Gallerye 
Open to members of Rockford Art Asso 
ciation. Media: all. Fee: $2 entry. Jury. 
Prizes. For information write: Rockford) 
Art Assn., 731 N. Main St., Rockford, Hh 


San Francisco, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATIO 
WATERCOLOR & PASTEL ANNU. 
May 4-June 1, San Francisco Museum of, 
Art. Open to all U. S. artists. Media: a 
tercolor, gouache, tempera on paper, p 
tel. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards duet 
Apr. 8; work due: Apr. 13. For furth 
information write Mrs. Evelyn Eck, Reg: 
istrar, San Francisco Museum of Art. 

Seattle, Wash. 7 

NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS 15th AN= 
NUAL INTERNATIONAL, Apr. 14-Ma¥y 
9, Seattle Art Museum. Open to all artists 
Media: all prints. Fee: $1. Jury. Prizes 
Entry cards due Mar. 29; works due Apry 
1. For information write Wm. S. Gamble) 
Secy., 1514 Palm Ave., Seattle, Wash. } 


Springfield, Mo. 


ART MUSEUM’S 13th ANNUAL, Apr. 1-307 
Springfield Art Museum. Open to resident 
of Missouri and neighboring states. 5. Mediat) 
all. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 207 ; 
works due Mar. 24. For details write De- 
borah Weisel, Secy., Kingsbarde Apts, 
Springfield, Mo. 7 


Tacoma, Wash. 

ARTISTS OF SOUTHWEST WASHING- 
TON’S 4th ANNUAL, Apr. 4-May 2, Col- 
lege of Puget Sound. Open to residents of 
Southwest Washington. Media: painti & 
sculpture. Entry cards due: Apr. 1. Work 
due: Apr. 6. For cards write College of 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 


West Palm Beach, Florida 
PALM BEACH ART LEAGUE MEMBERS 
ANNUAL, Mar. 7-28, Norton Gallery and 
School of Art. Members only. Media: all 
Prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 25. For de- 
tails write Miss Mary E. Aleshire, Diree- 
tor, c/o Norton Gallery and School of Art. 


There is only ONE — — 
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